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Schools. 


Alvhabetized, first, by States; second, by Towna. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


DLACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 

and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 

struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARL G. BARTLETT, Principal. 











CONNECTICUT, Lyme 

7! GRISWOLD SCHOOL REOPENS 

Oct. 3d. A dehghtful, healthful home for young 

girls of allages. Studies include atl branches. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 

y JILSON GRAMMAR 
44 Preparatory School for Boys 

For Clreular address E. H 


SCHOOL — A 
$500 per vear 
- WIL8ON, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR 
(founded in 1660). One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in U. S. Prepares for colleges and Scientific 
School, Has prepared more boys for Yale than any 
other School. For catalogue ade dress Gr o. L Fox, Rector. 


SCHOOL 


CONNECTICU ew OTs 3 Wall St. 
] 25S: BARTLETT | (formerly Mi 
Z Nott’si Home and Day S« Rls for Young Ladies 
will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 





CONNECTICT r, Pomfret. ~ 
Yes MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls willreopen Thursday, Sept. 29. Number limit 

ed to ten pupils. Misses VINTON. 


For circular, address the 


CONNECTICUT, Riverside, 
| RS. SKELDING’S HOME SCHOOL 
d tor boys, located on a farm one hour from N. ¥ 
City on New Haven Road. 
DYLAWARE, Wilmington, cor. Franklin Street and 

Pennsvivania Avenue 
WE MISSES HEBB S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Girls will reopen September 20, 1887. For circulars, 
address the Misses HERB. 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
lith 5t., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
Select Boarding and Day School for young nid a 8 
and little girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Princips als. 





ro, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
“ADE MY, AN ENGLISH. 
ola and German Family and Day 
primary and higher education of boys 


“ILLINOIS, ¢ Hr, 
LLAN 
Classi al, 
Schooi for the 





and girls. Parents and guardians are cordially invited 
to investigate the advantages of this s« hoo} ; 15 instruc 
ors. 25th vear ope ns September 21. Send for eatarogues 
ra W. ALLEN, A M., LL.D., President. 
iw cee JIr., A.M., Master 
~ ILLINOIS, Chicag 
COLLEGE OF LAll FALL 





( JN ION 


term begins Sept 





BootH. 
TLLinots, Lake Forest. ; 
[ARE FOREST” ACADEMY FITS 
~ boys toenter any American College. Pro vides an 
f tp t 


English and Business Course r boys who do nm 
to attend college. Next term opens Sept. 14 4 ress 
President W. C. ROBERTs or Principal G. R, CUTTIN 


TILLiNots, Rockfor¢ 


JOCK FORD SEAULIN. ARY FOR YOUNG 


ladies 
$ course —_ nt 





Full 





preparatory depart 








ment, Superior fac ilities to r music = art. Resid 
physician. Sargent system of paren i Address 
[ARTHA Hut LARD, 
Principa 
MAINE, Augusta. 
“2. €CATHARIN HALT } 
» School for Girls. The A Rev. H. A. Neeley 
President; the Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M., Principal. t 
year opens Sept. 14. Terms, #275 and #250 ! tps 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art and Music. Ss 
fore circular. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St 
4} 





School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P LEFEBVR? Principal 
This School will reopen on THURSDAY, 
TEMBER 
The course of instruction embraces all the studies 
cluded in a thorough English Education, and the Fr 
and Ge German languages are practically taught 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, (214 Eutaw Place 


MESS RANDOLPH SCHOOL.—-7 
three vacancies are still open for the cor 


sion, which commences Sept. 20. poke: ation should be 
made to the above address. 


ti "MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
JNIVERSITY OF 


School Kighteenth 


fit “DGE WORTH BOARDING A. 


the 22d of SE} 





MARYLIANI 27 


annual session, Ox 








1887. 


Lddress HENRY 


D, Haran, Sec'y 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 


MARYLAND, Catonsville 
TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FR? 


1d German school for young ladtes reopet 


eh Y ie 
» 


tember 21, 1887 Address Misses M. C. & S. R. Cant? 
ite YI AND, earn City 
ra 'NI 4 J ERS/ d ”} S 


| /- 'PIN’ 
aan a n opens 15th September , 
address CHAPMAN es PIN, M.A., Principal 


logues 


Mar YLAND, St. George’s 
S T. GEORGE'S HALL 
s young men. Unsurpassed. ‘tos 
PRoOt 


J. ( KINEaR, A.M... 





: MASSACHUSE?PTs, Andover. 
SBBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
< "dies The 59th year opens on Thursday, 
Fx circulars apply to W. F. Draper. 

Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Prin., 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

ys L. A. HILL'S: SELECT 
4 school. Fifteenth vear 
those who wish to make up lost thme. Pupils: 
pees for colleges. Location delightful; grounds 
ul, ample, 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for circular 


MAS“ACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire 
(CRESTALBON FARM, six i 

Pittsfield. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Se 
circular to EDWARD T. FisHer, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
gOS TON UNIVE 


Address the Dean, 





EDMUND H. BRNNETY, 





Mass ac a n, 2 
G¥RENCH HOM! FOR ¥« 
lady students 14th year. French spoken 

sively and taught thoroughly Admits six 
For circulars address Mur. Tr 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
“ANNETT INST1i 
7 Ladies, Boston, Mass 


Thirty 


i? Chester Square 











) h Jear begins V 
talogue and cireular apy 





oy HUSETTS, Boston 


‘ Mechanical, Mint: nd 




















wi Me ivil, ! ‘ ] 
Fn emai Chemistry, Architecture t 
MuN ,sec’y FRANCIS A. Wa ~ = 
viston S t 
/ V7 ) 
ao titute of Te 
is a spe th S 
ty t e location is the most attractive Bos 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St 
] ISS HELOISE . HERSE } 
yo open a new schoo! for girls in 
ittention given to tbe English language ar r 
4 
‘ 
x 
Place 
\ 
A tI 
MASSACHUS s, Bos 8M: 7 S 
vw 7 ry 
S' UU v ’ 
. { rsity, ens t s 
Furnishes superior f ties for thorough scien 
practical instruction ir 1 ¥ ~ 
Entr exam : er lea 
Send for ann ements t 
1. T. Ta ° 3 
Massa <ETt<. Rradf 
‘ QD ; 
{RLE Yav wo fi UC 
Home and day pupils. 8 nad saf * 
v € eins September SS r 
rs 4 vy AMV 
MASSA SETI I 
I k ‘ rus} 





cs and History 
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’R BO how ~ Vl 
Pri teem al 
Sept 


For admisst 
Andover, Muss 


HOM? 


Superior advantages for 





and well laid out for summer and winter out 


1 W. Chester Park 
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The N ation. 
A WEEKLY 
Politics 





JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS.,..,......... oseees eaceewee 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
What Produces Iveses,........... 
Government Bounties, . 
Norwegian Politics. 
The Constitutional Idea. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE? 








A Week in Voellowstone Park.........scccesscvcecccees 166 
With the Eclipse Expedition to Japan................ 169 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
The New English Dictionary............cecsccccescees 169 
Sctence and the War De partme ici dahanusansuncaeeen 170 
Postal Savings Banks Aygain.. Kebeen dawns usce ee 
What Shalla Mugwump Do a Bs I Se “> Een 
ITY EUMOIOEEINUN, go. ss -ccesvienssncsccveseec 171 
The Republican Party and the Saloons........ ...... 171 
A Hintto Mr. Rlaine EPS PEPE eT eT rere 171 
The “ Officer's Duel” in Ge sce cenecckvancetes 172 
SPE AROMIG ois c ss0n ces sinwsadssatuKésse<obsecsiessesece 172 
BAT ic sisxcsees ebibbbeseGhs <neesesssvewebbabevonsbecerheons AIE 
REVIEWS: 
ay AONE OORT MORIIAM in 5. 6.0:4'5'285'05.50 <o.00's'y'v4000 00 9:05 174 
The Naturalistic School of Painting ................. 176 
Te Ey OU Oe IN os i pv aces cd waescncesoncesene 176 
Bibliographie des bibliographies. ..... ............... 177 
The High-Caste Hindu Woman........ POPPE iA 
The Story of Assyria............. peaseneaanekinve nah 178 
ee hs nce lends cesasdevahodneeene’ 178 
The Story of Alexander’s Empire.................... 179 
A History of the University 0 Oxford. ee eee 1iv 
DOCKET OP TEE WR oiviscacksessenecssesssensovseaseces 270 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTION.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. tre 


(No deviation. } | sy 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line\— 
cach insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. s 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with! — 
chotce of page, $27. ‘gai 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with - 
choice of position, $80. So 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or ee 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- i= 
der of size, the largest at the top. |——15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or) _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval, Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cever 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 3l. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 payes the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 


tion, 


x* Copies of THE NATION may > be proc ured in 
iets of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H, F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand, 
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Continued from first page. 
NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
a WRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 
’. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions pe ena be made from 3 to 6 months tn advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, — 
REV. JamMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 

V/ IS. SE.BRLICABL TH DANA'S 
Ll boarding and day school for young ladies. Best 
advantagesin English and languages. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Music and art spectalties. 
Terms, board and tuition, $500, Circulars on application. 





NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy. 
E OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RE: 
opens Sept. 15. Pupils limited to six. 
Principal, Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH. 





New York, Aurora, 
“AAVUGA LAKE MILITARY .« 
,_my. res ol. c. J. ow RIGHT, B.S.A.M., Prin. 


4CA DE- 





New Yor kK, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
[fees COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and Art. 
Session begins September 14, 1886. 
Send for catalogue, 
E.S. FRISKEE, D.D., Pres’t. 
New York, Garden City, Long Island. a 
pu CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF -S. 
aul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trinitv, ete, Sixteen teachers: accom- 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N. Y City. 
CHAS, STURTEVANT MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


~ NEW York (¢ Iry, Room 72, Bible House. 
MERICAN KIN DERGAR TEN NOR- 
mal School Reopens, 25th year, Sept. 14. Special 
advantages and low terms at East Orange Home and in 
N.Y. Summer session every year. EMIiLy M. Cok. Prin., 
also E ad. of. imer, Kinde lergarten Mag. and Ne “ « Material. 
“New York City, 43 West 30th Street. ; 
Of HH. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
. Reopens September 29. 
. Until September 15 address is Cotuit, Mass. 
NEw YorK CIiy, 103 East 61st St. 
| J~ADAME GIOVANNINI’S YOUNG 
LV Ladies’ Select Family school of Music, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Elocution, and Painting, combined 
with all the appointments of a refined home. Highest 
testimonials. lerms moderate. Send for circular. 
NEw York City, 32 and 34 Fast 57th St. 
Ar. PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
son’s School will reopen Monday, October 3. 
ot ntil September 1 address all communications care 
r) 











J. KENNEDY Top & Co. 
Bankers, 63 Witliam Stree t, 
New Y ork. 





~NEW Y ORK CITY, 323 Lexington Ave. 
Vv VE. AND MLLE,. CASTEGNIER'S 
French and Drawing classes will reopen October 
3. Classes for children an. advanced pupils. Conversa 
tion classes. Private lessons. Conferences on French 
Literature. Boarding pupils recelved, 


"NEw York City, 148 Madison Avenue. 

} RS.ROBERTS AND MISS WALKER 
rd will —- their Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls Wednesday. September 28. 

_No HoME study for pupils under fourteen. 

NEW YORK CiTy, Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 53d St. 

Y fabs SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD. 
l ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The same 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with 
important additions, 

24th year begins Oct. 4. 

NEW YorRK CIty, 20 East 127th Street. 
HE HARLEM COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for Boys will open its fourth year September 21. 
Six boarding pupils admitted. Number limited to 30 stu- 
dents, E. JEANRENAUD. 











NEw York City, 20 C entral Park, W est, at 62d St. 
TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE 
For young ladies and children (founded 1857). 
Reopens Sept. 29 in Morgan Mansion, 
Mme. VAN NORMAN, Principal. 


NEW YorkK City, 32 East 45th Street. ; 
[ J OODBRIDGE SCHUOL.— A HIGH 
School introductory to all colleges, Scientific, 
Classical, Senior, Junior, Primary. Ten instructors. 
Terms, $75 to 8300, Sixth year reopens September 28. 
J. WOODBRIDGE Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Principal; JoHN K, 
GorFf, AM, V ice-Principal. Cireulars on application. 
~~ New York, Peekskill. nia npia 
Vi ILITARY ACADEM Y.—COL. CHAS, 
at 


J. Wriaut, B.S., Dr. JOHN N. TILDEN, Principals. 


‘NEw Yor, Pine Plains 
* YMOUR seer INSTITUTE. 
~ 


Rev, A. Mattice, For both sexes, _ Reopens Sept. 14. 
“New York, Pi vughkeepsic. 
WVERVIEW ACADEMY. s2d Year. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business, Military Drill. 
RISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
NEW YORK, Rochester. : 
PORT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS) 
removed from Canandaigua to Rochester, N. Y. 
For circulars address 
REV. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, C ani und: aigua, N. Ye 











NE w YORK, Suspension Bridge. 


D' VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding Sc aoet for Boys. 


VILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


Military 


JOHN | 


New York, Roslyn, Long Isla 
| Bey. ANT SCHOOL —T MILITAR \ 

: academy of the highest grade, with primary, inter 
mediate, and academic departments. One of the finest 
school properties tn the U. 8., in proximity to country 
seat of the late William Cuilen Bryant. Fall term opens 
Sept. 15. 

CORTELYOU & HINDs, Principals. 
NEw York, Svracuse. 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN: 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 per year. 
No extras. Only ten pupils. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be- 
ins Sept. 14, 1887. tefers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, 
seorge Wm. ‘Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. N. 
Lothrop. 


Re York, Utica, 24 Genesee St. 
M:; cs, COLLLE Rr ic SCHOOL and HOME 


pie girls from six to sixteen, Open the entire year. 
NEW York, Ut 


PIA TT's SCHOOL FOR YOUN‘ 


RS 
Ar Ladies. —The next school year begins W ednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 


Onto, Cineninati,Walnut Hills, 

] TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
L English and French family and day school Sept. 
28, IS87. Pupils may take special work or the full course 
of study fitting for college examinations. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
IR VN MAWRCOLLEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
en and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
satin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French. Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, History, Policcal Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, including Kotany, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450)in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 

DENNSVLVAN/IA MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—2tth year opens Wed., Sept. 14. A military 
college with four graduate courses; CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and ARTS. Degrees 
conferred in each, respectively, C.E., Ph.B., B.Ar., and 
A.B. Preparatery Courses. Instruction in all Depart- 
ments by able Professors. Thorough work in Laborato 
ries, Drafting-Room, and Field. Military System second 
only to that of West Point. CoL. THEODORE HYATT, Pres. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Ogontz. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
; removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke, will be 
gin its thirty eighth year Wednesday, Sept. 28th. For 
ra ge apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Coun 
ty, Pa. 





Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hut. 


Mf Fs. COMEGYs AND MISS BELL’S 
Fs English, French, and German heres School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND 
Wellesley Preparatory (formerly Mme. Cle 
ment’s) Roarding and Day School for young ladies. 3ist 
year opens Sept. 21. Ac ademical and College Preparato- 
ry Courses. For circulars address Miss ADA M. SMITH, 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLES BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen | Sept. 2 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Opfens oth 
“S month, 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion. Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; Clas- 
sical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual draining 
and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulrrs address 
EDWARD H. MaGILL, LL.D., + Pres’t. 


RHODE Isu AND, Providence. 
Fg ied NDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes.—Founded in 1784. A very agreeable home. 
Thorough instruction in Common English, in Science un 
der specialists, in Vocal and ¢ ‘lassical Instrumental Music, 
and in Art. Most approved preparation for College. 
_ Address AUGUSTINE J INES, LEB, Prin. 


TENNESSEF, Nashville 

iD NGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 

~ Vanderbilt University.—Distinet courses of Civili, 
Mechanical, and Mining Engineering {. innual — 
#05), and in Manual Technology [Free|. Full Faculty. 
Extensive equipments and facilities in draughting-rooms, 
ag pala shops, and field practice. Session opens 
Sept. « For circulars, address W WILs Wu JLIAMS, Bursar. 


Vv cca tal iows Falls. 
T. AGNES HALE WILL OPEN 


x tember 21. 























Sar 
Twenty boarders accommodated, Ad 
Miss JANE HaPaoon, ig rine ‘ipal. 


VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
hagas NIA MILITARY INSTITOTE. 

—The 49th session of thts well-known State Insti 
tution will open on the 8th September proximo. It pro- 
vides asystem of thorough military training, a distine 
tive Academic course of instruction, and technical in- 
struction in the several branches of Applied Science, 
which enables a graduate in the Academie School to 
attain to a professional degree as Bachelor of Science or 
Civil Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceeding 
$36 per month, including clothing in addition to the ordi 
nary collegiate necessaries. For Catalogue apply to 

Gen, FRANCIS H. SMITH, Superintendent. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


{LGEBRA, ELEMENTARY, FOR 
SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hall, B.A., and S. R. Knight, 
B.A. Ll6mo, 00 cents; with answers, $1.10. 


“ This is,in our opinion, the best elementary algebra 
for school use.”— Nature. 


“It is a book of exceptional value.’’—Fducational 
News, 


{LGEBRA, HIGHER, FOR SCHOOLS. A 
Sequel to Elementary Algebra. By the same authors. 
12mo, $1.90. 


{LGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EX- 
1MINATION PAPERS. 


60 cents 


By the same authors. 16mo, 


ALGEBRA, ELEMENTARY. By Charles 
Smith, M.A. An “Elementary Treatise on Conie 
Sections.” 1610, $1.10. 


ALGEBRA, A HIGHER. 


thor. In September. 


By the same au- 


FOR COLLEGES 
By 1. Todhunter, M.A 


AND 


12m0, $1.80; Key, 


{LGEBRA 
SCHOOLS 


~? oo 


{LGEBRA 


same author 


FOR BEGINNERS. By the 


limo, 75 cents; key, $1.7 


THE SCHOLAR’S. By 


12mo, $1.19, 


11GEBRA, Lewis 


Heusley, M.A, 


FOR BEGINNERS 


1dmo, 75 cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
By J. RK. Lock, M.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY Part [. Elementary, 


By the same author. Limo, ¥1.10. 


Fart Il. Higher Trigonometry. L6mo, ¥1 


‘Mr. Lock is to be congratulated, when so many ‘tri 
gonometries’ are in the field, upon having produced so 
good a book.’’—Nature 


TRIGONOVETR Y, 
LEGES AND SCHOOLS, By 1 
12mo, $1.80; Key, #2.60 


PLANE, FOR COL 


Todhunter, M.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY, SPHERICAL. 


L2mo, $1.10 


by the 


sulhe author 


RIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS 


Ry the same author Lé6meo, 60 cent 


LARIGON( IVE / KR } . 
Rev. T. Roach, MLA 


ELEMENTARY. By 


L2mo, ¥1.10, 


IV NAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 


R. Lock, M.A. 16mo, #1. 


By J. 


ACMILLAN 


| 
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LOG/C, 
W. Stanley Jevons. 
LOGIC, ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE. 
By T. Fowler, M.A. 
LOGIC, ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE. 


By the same Author. 16mo, $1.50. 


16mo, 40 cents, 


1émo, 90 cents. 


LOGIC, HEGEL'S. 


W. Wallace, 8vo, $3.50. 


With Prolegomena by 


3o00ks. By Lotze. Edited 


LOGIC. In Three 
by Bosanquet. Svo, $5.25, 

LOGIC, ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE. 
By W. Stanley Jevons, 12mo, $1.60, 

KANT'S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 
Translated by F. Max Miiller. 8vo, $3.50. 

UNDERSTANDING, LOCKE'S CON 
DUCT OF THE. Edited by T. Fowler, M.A. 16mo, 
50 cents. 

EFHICS, THE METAODS OF. 
sidgwick, M.A 


By Henry 
8vo, #4, 


‘One of the most striking works of this generation.” 
ifhencarum. 


ETHICS, OCTLINES OF THE HISTORY 


OF. By the same Author. 12mo, #1.25. 


ETHICS, PROLEGOMENA TO. By T. 
H. Green. 8vo, £5.25. 

EVHICAL THEORY, TYPES OF... By 
James Martineau, M.A. Second Edition. 
$4.50. 

MORALS, THE PRINCIPLES OF. 


2. Ry Thomas Fowler, M.A. 8vo, $2.75. 


2 vols., 8vo, 


Part 


VORAL PHILOSOPHY, HANDBOOK OF. 


By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT, SKETCH OF. 


By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A, 16mo, 00 cents 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Fraser 


PHILOSOPH ¥. 


PERKELEY. By A. ¢ 12mo, £1.75 


PHILOSOPHY, THE SOCIAL, AND FL 
LIGION OF COMTE. By Fdward Caird, LL.D, 12mo 
1.75. 

PHILOSOPHY, MORAL 
PHYSICAL. By | 


AND META 


PD. Maurice, M.A, 2 vols., Svo, x6 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE, OUT: 
LINES OF. By E. Wallace, M.A. 


16mo, ¥1.10, 


Wacmillan & Co.’s General Catalogue of Educational Works sent free by 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS. By 


c 
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WORKS. 


PHI- | MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SE- 


RIES. 


ESCHYLUS. PERS. By A. O. Prickard. 

CATULLUS. Select Poems. 

CICERO, Second Philippie Oration. By J. E. B. Mayors 
$1.00, 

—— Catiline Orations. By A.-S. Wilkins 
Pro Lege Manilia. By A S. Wilkins. 75 cents 
Pro P. Sestio. By H. A. Holden. $1.25. 

Pro Roscio Amerino. By E. H. Donkin 90 cts 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. By B. Drake. 21 
we ~ Adversus Leptinem. By J. R. King. #1. 
~ First Philippie. By T. G@watkin. 60 cents. 
EURIPIDES, Hivpolytus. By J. P. Mahaffy and J.B 

Bury. 90 cents. 

——- —— Iphigentain Tauris. By EF. B. England, $1.10. 
————— Medea. By A. W. Verrall. 90 cents, 
HOVERS ILIAD, The Story of Achilles. 

Prattand W. Leaf. ¥1.50. 

Odyssey. IX. By J. E. B. Mayor. 60 cents. 

woes eee ——~ XXI.—XXIV, 

cents, 

HORACE, Odes. Books I-IV. 


75 cents, 


By F. P. Simpson. $1.10. 


By J. H 


By T. E. Page. $1.60, 

- Separately, each 50 cts 
By Arthur Palmer. #1.60. 

Epistles. By A. S. Wilkins. 
JUVENAL. Satires X & XT. By J. E. B. Mayor. 90 cents 

a XI{—-XVI. By J. FE. B. Mavor. $1.10 
rhirteen Satires. By E.G. Hardy. ¥1.2h. 
Books Ifand lil. By Hi, M. Stephenson, 1.10. 
Books XXTland NNIl. By W.W. Capes. $1.10, 
LUCRETIUS. Books l,to Tl. Edited by Lee. 1.10 
LYSIAS Select Oratious. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A 
New Edition. *1.60 


- ———— Satires. 


$1.60, 


LIVY. 


MARTIAL. elect Fpigrams. By H. M. Stephenson 
S150. 
OVID, Ueroidum Epistule NIUE By FE. S. Shuckburzh 
$1 10). 
Fasti. By G.H. Hallam. $1.25. 


PLAUTUS,. Miles Gloriosus. By R. Y. Tyrrell. $1.2: 

PLINY’S LETTERS, Book Lik. By J. E. B. Mayor, ¥1.10 

PLUTARCH’S THEMISTOKLES, By H. A. Holden 
S110. 


PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES OF. By J. P. Post 
gate. $1.60, 
SALLUST. Catiline and Jugurtha 
eS - is Separate, cach 60 cts 
wa Bellum Catulinae. By A. M. Cook. #1. 
TACITUS, AGRICOLA, AND GFRMANIA, By A. J 
Chureh and W, J. Brodribb. 90 cents 
---- - Separate 
each 55 cents. 
rhe Annals. 
- Historus. Books land Il. By A. D. Godley 
FL.10. 
TERENCE. Hauton 


rimorumenos. By E. S. Shuck 


burgh. 7 celts, 

ae ————— with translation 

“ Phormio. By J. Bond and A.S. Walpole £1 
THUCYDIDES, Book IN By C. E, Graves. $1.10 

: Books VI. and VII. By P. Frost. ¥1.25 
VERGIL'S -ENEID, Books UW. and Wl. By G. W. How 


son. 75 cents 


XNENOPHON. CYROP.EDIA, Books VIL. and VII. By 
A. Goodwin, 1. 
-—HIERO, By H.A. Holden. 90 cents, 


AHELLENICA, Books 1. and Il. By H,. Hailstone 
#1. 


—— MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS, By A. R. Cluer. $1.50 
—— OECONOMICUS,. By Kev. H. A, Holden, #1,60, 


mail to Teachers on application. 





70 ceuts. 


By S.G. Hamilton, 0 


By C. Merivale, #1,10. 


Book VI. By the same. 60 cents. 
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L160 
{ } ! ntiot SVra se on Friday 
\ corte who had formerly been ID 
I were asked to stand uy 1d 134 aross 
Then all who were formerly Republicans wer 
ito stand, and about SOO arose, Of Tift 


long Prohibitionists there wer only forty-three, 
These figures show that seven out of every eight 
Prohibition votes cast are drawn from the Ri 


the De 


publicin party. Thjs is the reasor 


mocrats view the movement with such compla 


eney, Another revelation, equally instructive 


ind equally ominous for the Republicans, wa 


made when clergymen and other representa- 
tives of the churches of the State were called 
Of clergymen there were ninety-five, and 


when church oflicers and Sunday-school su 


perintendents were asked to stand, nearly the 
Whole body of the Convention arose. Here 1s 
source Of power, especially in the rural com 
munities of the State, which it is ditlicult to 
verestimate. The fact that the Sunday-schools 


ind churches are deserting the Republican 


party as the representative of moral ideas, is 
uot the least significant of the many signs of 
the disintegration of that party. The ticket 


ominated is well adapted to command the 


] 


support of this element, for it is headed by a 


ergyman and composed entirely of men of 


bennessce suceceds Texas as the scene of an 


campaign in which no oillice is at 


ke hut the only que stion is whether a 
Democratic State will vote a prohibition 
smendment Into the Constitution. Two years 

the Legislature passed a resolution pro- 
sing such an amendmen Last year the 


Democratic State Convention put in its plat- 


rm this plank: ‘* Recognizing the sovi 
ty of the people, and in response 
wir demand through their representa- 

ves in the last Gencral Assembly, we favor 
submitting to them for their adoption 


rejection the proposed — constitutional 


i 


ainendment prohibiting the manufacture and 
sule of intoxicating liquors asa beverage in 
Tennesse Last winter the Legislature, De 
mocratie in both branches, ratified this plank 


} 


by passing almost unanimously the necessary 








lution, and fixing the 2th of Sep- 
tember as the day for the election. The 
paign opened in carnest some weeks 
wo, und will be very lively during the 
month which ill remains before the clection. 
bal eneral cours ol the canvass has 
i - led that which recently closed 
Pexas, pt that prohibition sentiment 
( MOK Gespread among the politl 
l i 1] }) ortion of 
}) iti¢ sth D il l has fia 2 a 
dment, and a smaller proportion of 
Repul ican leaders | is Opposed It. Indeed, 
i n of such prominence as the last can 
ihe party for Governor in Texas has 
tak stump against the amendment, and 
the * anti’ Democratic speakers have tried to 


make a point by urging that the movement 


wis a partisan dodge of the Republicans. But 


so many Democrats s ippore it that it is use 
less to attempt drawing party lines. 

ri resull lel i h Iv coneerns. the 
ities Of tie state, Strid pro} hic rea 
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prevails very generally outside of them. The 


Legislature several vears ago passed a law for- 
bidding the sale of spirituous or mal 
outside of incorporated towns or village 


Within four miles of any chartered institution 


of learning; and as soon as the people found 
out about it, schools were chartered all over 
the State for 1] express of thereby 
stopping the liquor. trafli r vicinity 





The law was very generally enforced, and at 
the last session of the Legislature its scope was 
extended by an amendment forbidding the sale 
of liquors within four miles of any school-house, 
public or private, whether the school was in ses 
sion or not, except in incorporated towns and 
cities. The result is, that there is said not to be 
a civil district in the State, outside of ‘incor 
porated towns and cities, in which liquors can 
be lawfully sold, and the only effect of adopt 
ing the amendment would be to prohibit their 


sale in such incorporated towns and citics. 





It has been evident for some time that public 
sentiment in Georgia did not approve the Glenn 
bill, which threatens with the chain-gang any- 
body who teaches white and black children to 
ecther, and that the leaders in the Legislature 


would be ve ry vlad to drop it if they could sec 


> 


their way to doing so without a complet 
down. Such a way has apparently been devised 
in the resolution adopted by the lower branch on 
Friday, which, after reciting the fact that white 
and black children are both admitted to Atlanta 
University, while its funds ought to be devoted 


exclusively to the education of cs, directs 


the Governor to withdraw his warrant for the 
$8,000, payable to that institution annually, 
until this practice is stopped. This is a rather 
silly proposition, inasmuch as nobody pretends 
thatthe end of negro education sought in the ap- 
propriation of this money will not be reached just 
as well if the white professors allow their chil- 
dren to study and recite along with the blacks; 
but it is infinitely more humane and justifiable 
than the original bill, for which it is expected 
that it will be substituted. 





A protracted discussion has just closed in 
the lower branch of the New Hampshire Li 
gislature which is of general interest, as illus 
trating the change of public sentiment on one 
of the most important issues now before the 

Early in the scssion a resolution was 
introduced, which, after the usual amount of 
‘whereas’ on the subieet of illiteracy in thie 


} 


uth, heartily endorsed the Blair bill, and in- 
structed the Congressional delegation to support 
The author of the resolution ex 
it would go through the Legisla 


any opposition, and Mr. Blair 





ect confidence for the commen 
His educational scheme by the law 


Undoubtedly this 


makers of his own State. 
expectation would have been realized, and this 
justified, if the proposition had 
been brought forward two years ago, and 
n this attitude the Legislature would only 
zave reflected public sentiment at that time. 
The resolution of endorsement was referred 


in regular course to the Committee on Nation 
al Affairs, which proceeded to consider the 


questions invelved upon their merits, This 
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Committee includes Gen. Marston, the abl 
lawyer who has so long been prominent in 
the Republican party, and a number of othet 
representative members of both parties, al 


though two thirds of members are 





> . : y tay +} Yel , } 
Republicans. After tho nsideration the 


Committee decided. by a vote of nine to two, 
to report ‘‘inexpedient to legislate,” which 
was virtually equivalent to saying that the reso 
lution ought not to pass. Mr. Blair at onc 
rushed to the State capital, and set earnestly 
at work to prevent the acceptance of the re 


port. 





The case presented by the opponents of 1] 
resolution was so strong that its advocates saw 
that it was certain to be beaten upon its 
merits. They were constrained to change its 
character from a hearty endorsement to a cold 
‘approval ” of the Blair bill, and to eliminate 
the clause instructing the Congressional del 
gation to support it. Even then it was only 
after the most diligent lobbying on the part of 
Mr. Blair's friends, and the most urgent ap 
peals for support of the resolution on the 

} 


ground that its defeat would be a personal r 


buke to the Senator by his own State, that it 
was at last got through by the narrow margin 
of nine majority, the vote standing 156 to 127, 
The moral effeet of the incident is of course 
practically equivalent to a defeat of the resolu 
tion. The change in public opinion towards 
this measure in Mr, Blair’s own State is symp 


tomatic of a change throughout the country 





The reports of the ‘Ute rising,” or the 
“Indian outbreak,” or whatever the newspa 
pers choose to eall it, in Colorado attract less 
attention than they would if they were made 
up of stirring conflicts and details of savage 
cruclty practised on scattered settlers. But it 
seems probable that, if the history of this 
trouble is ever truly written, it will add 
only another chapter to the story of the 
white man’s savage treatment of his uncivi 
lized neighbors. Even now the weight of 
testimony goes to show tha‘ all the present 
trouble with these few Utes arose from the 
ill-advised course of a border county sheriff in 
attempting to arrest one or more of the Indi 
ans—a process which they mistrusted through 


? 


ir ignorance of it, and, perhaps, lack of 


faith in the officers—and in his having re- 
course to arms at their first failure to sub 
mit to his authority. Some of the 
despatches picture the ‘ hostiles ” as anxious 
to return to their place of abode, but fearful 
to do so on account of the Sheriff’s posse that is 
pursuing them; and the Governor coolly tele 
eraphs to the Interior Department, ‘‘ We want 
No one who is 


acquainted with the treatment that the Indians 


to get them out of the State.” 


have received in Colorado in recent years—the 
treacherous slaughter of White Antelope’s band 
of Cheyennes in 1864, for instance —can_ be 
blamed for attributing the present troubles to 
the white man’s willingness to shoot an Indian 
when occasion offers, and his constan! effort to 
have the Indians removed from territory which 
he covets, no matter how this may be accom- 
plished or how valid may be the Indians’ title. 
But the interesting question remains, what 
will any one do about it? Suppose that in- 
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vestigation shall prove that the hh 
instance have been forced to 1 
thev do in self-defence, and { 
manifest that their only d 
peace on the territory assigt 
then will be ] ld account ; 
that mav be shed. and what 1 
Indians have 
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ny attempt to secure to the Ir 
man’s rights This situat 
strong argument in fave ( 
known as the s Bil mi 
the Indian problem. If all 


Colorado were to day the indivi 
the land constituting their res 


out any immediate authority t 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
(WebpxESDAY, August 24, to TvEspay, August 30, 1887, 
inctusive. 


DOMESTIC 


Tut President has promoted Mr. Owen A. 
Galvin to be United States Attorney for the 
District of Massachusetts, vice George M. 
Stearns, resigned. Ele was Mr. Stearns’s as 
sistant. 


The President on August 80 appointed Prof. 
G. Brown Goode, Assistant Director of the 
National Museum, to be Commissioner of Fish 
and [isheries, vice Prof. S| F. Baird, deceased. 
He was associated with Prof, Baird in many 
important duties of a scientifie kind, 


The President and Mrs. Cleveland will ar- 
rive at St. Louis on Saturday, October 1, and 
will be the guests of Mayor Francis. They 
will spend Sunday,October 9,in Madison, Wis., 
the guests of Mr. Vilas, and they will be the 

ests of ex-Senator Howell BE. Jackson. at 
Nashville, Tenn., on Sunday, October 16. 


( 
EF 


The Kansas City (Mo.) 7¢mes on August 28 
published answers received toinquiries sent out 
through Kansas and Missouri as to Presiden 
tial preferences. In Missouri, of 270 ans vers 
from Democrats, 251 were for Cleveland, 3 for 
Thurman, 1 for Wade Hampton, and the rest 
scattering, The Republicans sent 261 an 
swers, of which 125 were for  Jlaine, 
77 for Sherman, 41 for Lincoln, and the rest 
scattering. In Kansas, 326 Democrats answer 
ed as follows: Cleveland 3806, Thurman 7, 
Hill 6, remainder seattering, The Republi 
cans sent 302 answers, of which ISL were for 
Blaine, 86 for Sherman, 44 for Lincoln, and 
the rest scattering. 


On the line of march of the Grand Army of 
the Republic posts of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and West Virginia, at Wheeling, 
August 26, a banner bearing a portrait) of 
President Cleveland and the inseripuon ‘* God 
Bless Our President, Commander in-Chief of 
Our Army and Navy,” was suspended across 
the street Most of the posts crowded into the 
gutter to avoid passing under it, and cither 
tolded their colors or trailed them along the 
vround as they went by: but the Union 
Veteran Legion of Pittsburgh passed under the 
banner, and many of their members took off 
their hats and saluted. Very great excitement 
Was caused, and a street fight at one time 
seemed lmiminent, 


The retirement of Rear Admiral John Lee 
Davis of the United States Navy was announ 
ed August 30. 


Senator Cullom of Hllinois, one of the au 
thors of the Inter-State Commerce Law, bas 
expressed the opinion that modifications of the 
statute will be found necessary and will be 
made, but that it will not be repealed by Con 
UTess, 

Senator Sherman, taking occasion to deny 
statements about the fisheries dispute which 
had been attributed to him, wrote on August 
°4 that while the Canadian Government had 
legally the right to exelude American fishermen 
within the three mile limit of theirshore, it was 

nactof bad policy to do so, and that their de 
vial to American tishermen of the commercial 
riguts to seek shelter and buy bait and supplies 
in Canadian ports was inconsistent with the 
civilized and generous policy of modern com 
mercial nations, and that he hoped it would be 
promptly abandoned, as the best preparation 
for more intimate commercial relations between 
the United States and the Dominion Govern 


ment, 


United States Senator Hearst, Gov. Steven- 
son, and Delegate Du Bois recently held a con- 
ference at Shoshone, Idaho, regarding the 
proposed enlargement of the boundaries of the 
Territory, with a view to its seeking admission 
into the Union. The plan to annex Nevada 
was abandoned, and it was suggested that the 
Idaho line be extended northward through 


‘Lhe Nation. 


Montana so as to take in the counties of Beaver 
head and Missoula. 


In the application made by the Pacitic Rail 
road Commission to compel Senator Stanford 
and other officers of the Central Pacific Rail 
road to answer certain questions in regard to 
the expenditure of funds for the purpose of. in 
fuencing legislation, Justice Field of the United 
States Supreme Court delivered at San Fran 
cisco on August 29 the opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court, to the effect that the act 
of Congress creating the Commission improp 
erly invites the codperation of the courts in 
an inquiry that is not judicial; and that, there 
fore, the railroad officers need not answer the 
questions, 


The Republican Convention of Maryland, 
August 24, nominated Walter B. Brooks for 
Governor, Robert B. Dixon for Comptroller, 
and Francis Miller for Attorney-General, Mr. 
John K, Cowen of the Citizens’ Reform League 
of Balttmore, a Democrat, made a speech in the 
Convention pledging his own support and the 
support of the Ludependent Democrats to the 
Republican ticket, because of the Democratic 
Machine’s failure to reform the election Jaws. 
Che plattorm declares in favor of civil service re 
form, and complains of the violation of the 
law in Maryland appointments, favors the Blair 
Educational Bill, and denounces discrimina 
tion in the public schools against colored chil 
dren, 


The Republican Convention of Towa at 
Des Moines on the same day renominated Goy, 
Larrabee and Lieut.-Gov. Hull, and nominated 
Clifford S. Robinson for Judge of the Supreme 
Court and Prof. Seney Sabin for Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction. The plattorm con 
tains a demand for the restriction of immigra 
tion, a complaint that the President bas not en 
forced the Civil-Service Reform Law, and thot 
he bas discriminated against Union soldiers, 
and a demand for pensions to all dependent 
Union soldiers and the dependent families of 
soldiers, 


The Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania on Au 
gust 25 nominated Simeon B. Chase of Euston 
for Judge of the Supreme Court and Dallas C., 
Irish of Newcastle for State ‘Treasurer. The 
platform severely criticised the Republican 
party of the State for the failure of the last 
Legislature to submita prohibitory amendment 
10 popular vote. On August 26 the Prohibi 
tionists of New York nominated the Rev, D. W, 
C. Huntington for Secretary of State, Caleb B. 
Hitchcock for Comptroller, William W. Smith 
for Treasurer, Silas W. Mason fer Attorney 
General, and John G. Gray for State Eneineer 
and Surveyor, The Convention was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic that bave met in 
the State for many years. The platform de- 
clares in favor of Woman suffrage, and favors 
many of the demands made by Labor conven- 
tious, 


A resolution was adopted in the Georgia 
ITouse of Representatives August 26 directing 
the Governor to withhold Ins warrant for 
$8,000, now annually appropriated to the 
Atlanta University, unless the school refuse to 
admit white pupils 


\ report was received at Denver, August 27, 
that Sheriff Kendall's posse had had a fight 
with Colorow’s Indians near Meeker, and that 
one White man and several Indians had been 
killed and a number on each side bad been 
wounded, Orders bave been sent by the War 
Department to Gen. Crook to confer with Gov. 
Adams about the Indian outbreak. It is 
thought that the Indians will easily be induced 
to return to their reservation if the State autho- 
rities give over the effort to enforce civil pro 
cesses against them. 


Capt. Pratt of the Indian Training School 
at Carlisle, Pa., will bring some of the wildest 
Jndians he can find and march them in the pro- 
cession at the Centennial of the Constitution in 
Philadelphia, side by side with the pupils 
of the school. The object is to illustrate 
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in the most striking way the progress made in 
Indian civilization in the century, 


The forthcoming Convention of German Ca- 
tholics,to be held at Chicago, has provoked a 
discussion by the German-American papers, 
Wherein they have,expressed a strong desire foi 
the children of German parents in America to 
be taught the German language. 


The proclamation of the Lrish League has 
stimulated the Irish in America. A largely 
attended meeting of the American branch of 
the League was held at Omaha August 29. 
Patrick Egan delivered an address, and resolu 
tions were adopted denouncing the proclama 
tion of the League in Ireland, and praising 
Gladstone aud Parnell. 


Joseph MeLaughlin and Patrick O’Brien, 
two strikiog workmen who have been doing 
‘picket duty neara shoe factory at Brockton, 
Mass., since the strike of Jasters began there, 
have been arrested for conspiracy to injure the 
business of the propricho. by Inducing lasters 
to stay away from the factory. In Hoboken, 
N. J.,also, tour bricklavers bave been arrested 
on the complaint of a contractor, because, af- 
ter taking a contract for a house, he could not 
secure sufficient: men to work for him because 
the Bricklayers’ Union, of which the prisoners 
are members, had ordered a boyeott against 
him for dismissing a Union workman, 


Judge Potter of the Supreme Court of this 
Stare on August 24 gave an opinion that there 
is a reasonable doubt whether the judgment of 
conviction rendered in a lower court against 
Jacob Sharp for bribe giving should stand, and 
he ordered that the execution of the judgement 
be stayed until the termination of an appeal to 
the General Term, Thereupon Gov. Hill 
issued an order convening an extraordinary 
General Term of the Supreme Court, to be held 
in this city on September 7, to hear the appeal, 
Sharp’s counsel have made ro effort to sccure 
his release on bail, pending the appeal. He is 
yet in jail in this city. 

Twenty five miles from Louisville, Ky., on 
the Indiana side of the Ohio River, a very 
strong flow of natural gas has been struck at a 
depth of 400 feet. 


> 


Early on the morning of August 27 a slight 
earthquake shock was felt at Columbia, S. C.; 
on the next day another slight shock was felt 
in Georgia, and at the City of Mexice it was 
severe enough to alarm the people. 

Mrs. Sarah Jackson, wife of Andrew Jack 
son, jr., and mistress of the White House dur 
ing President Jackson’s second term, died at 
“The Hermitage,” near Nasbville, Tenn., 
August 23, aged eighty one years, Other 
noteworthy deaths are those of the Rev. Moses 
Rogers, who was probably the oldest member 
of the Methodist ministry in America, at Fresh 
Ponds, Long Island, August 25, in his ninety- 
fourth year; Judge Daniel Goodwin of De- 
troit on August 25; on the same day Spencer 
Mowry, a well-Known citizen and banker of 
Woonsocket, I. 1.; and on the next day 
Augustus Lord Soule, a distinguished lawyer 
and judge in Massachusetts, and formerly Jus- 
lice of the Supreme Court of that State: on 
August 28, Judge Samuel Hallof the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. 

FOREIGN, 


An open air meeting was held at Westmin- 
ster on the evening of August 24 to denounce 
the Government’s action in proclaiming the 
Irish National League. Mr. Biggar, member 
of Parliament, and Sir William Vernon Har 
court made speeches. Sir William) declared 
that the Government used the Unionists as a 
cat’s-paw to pass the Coercion Bill, and now 
treat their advice with Contempt, and threaten 
to dissolve Parliament and annihilate the party 
if they withdraw their support from the Gov- 
eroment. 

On August 25 Mr. Gladstone moved in the 
ITouse of Commons ‘‘ thata humble ad dress be 
presented to the Queen, representing that the 
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WHAT PRODUCES IVESES. 


A writer in the National Revie has recently 
been maintaining that the result of American 
education is such widespread dishonesty, that 
ti business man among us who does not lie 
and cheat is considered by his fellows more 
or less of a ninny, Another writer in an 
other English review gravely informs us 
that an English friend of his, having 
received a dollar too much in change 
at a New York store, was informed when 
he returned it that ‘‘he must be a great 
fool,” and intimates that this is the sort of re- 
ception his honesty would have met with 
anywhere. One of our morning contempora- 
ries, moralizing on all this, apropos of the [ves 
case, maintains that it is not our education 
which is at fault somuch as our love of wealth, 
and that we owe the Ives episode principally 
and solely to the young man’s over-haste to 
get rich. But this really explains nothing. 
The eagerness to get rich is great in all com- 
mercial countries—probably as great in Eng- 
land or France or Germany, in the great 
cities, as it isin this country. What makes it 
seem greater among us is the multiplicity 
of opportunities for making money rapid 
ly. It is this which keeps Americans in 
money 


that feverish condition about 


which has so long excited the wonder or | 


derision of foreigners. Wealth always seems 
within reach of even ‘‘the small people,” as 
the French call them, among us in a way un 
known in Europe, and keeps them constantly 
_on tenterhooks of expectation, It was this, 
too, Which so impressed John Stuart Mill's 
imagination, in observing American ways, that, 
in the first edition of his ‘ Political Economy,’ 
he described the Americans by saying that 
one sex was entirely occupied in ‘* dollar- 
hunting’ and the other in ‘‘ breeding dollar 
hunters,” 

Young men as fond of money as Ives, and 
as unscrupulous in striving for it, are probably 
“us numerous in London or Paris or Berlin as 
in New York. The reason they do not 
doas Ives has done is, that they do not know 
how; that is, they have never seen any one 
else do it successfully. Ives has, He 
has, ever since he left school, probably 
viven more attention to the career of successful 
railroad robbers than to any other subject 
if he has read Mr. Charles Francis Adams's 
‘Chapter in Erie,’ as he doubtless has, he 
knows that the foundation of probably the 
most colossal fortune in this country was laid in 
a railroad robbery much more audacious than 
that which Ives himself has perpetrated, and 
so much more successful that the principal 
in it, when compelled to disgorge, was able 
to make *‘ restitution ” of nine millions of dol- 
lars without being at all pinched, and in fact 
Without ceasing to be a very rich and prosper- 
ous man. Ives, too, has seen this same person 
eo on adding railroad to railroad, and million to 
million, until he has become the greatest ‘* mag 
nate’ in the country, the envy of millions, 
and almost as much talked about as Bismarck, 
courted secretly by thousands who are now 
abusing Ives, and recognized in all the money 
markets as a good man and true, in all 


rreat. transactions in whieh he chooses to 


take a share, If James Fish, jr., had 


| lived, he would probably have furnished an 
equally edifying example to our young men, 
and they would doubtless have profited by it. 
His untimely end deprived us of another illus- 
tration of the great truth that it is not so much 
your mode of getting money as your ability 
to keep it, which shapes your reputation, 

When a man like Ives, too, first enters on a 

career of ‘* Napoleonic finance ”—that is, be- 
gins robbing corporations and overissuing stock 
and bonds—he meets with comparatively lit- 
tle opposition from the people whom he first 
comes in collision witb or has to make use of, 
because they are all afraid that he may suc 
ceed like others, and become a power in 
“finance,” in which case it would be unplea 
sant to have his enmity, and might be very ad 
vantageous to have his friendship. Conse- 
quently, if he has audacity cnough, he almost 
always gets a good “send-off” from the 
bystanders and the newspapers, It is only 
when his schemes miscarry, or his ‘‘ restitu 
tions” leave him penniless, that the world 
‘goes back” on him and denounces him as ‘‘a 
fraud.” It is not everybody who can even rob 
successfully. It requires talent, like nearly 
every other human pursuit, and the world does 
not honor people who fail in it, any more than 
in apy other. 





GOVERNMENT BOUNTIES. 


A curtous and instructive illustration of how 
the ‘‘ practical” statesmen attempt to set aside 
the ‘‘dreamy theories” of economists, and at 
great expense to the people, is furnished by 
the course of events which has led to a propo 
sition made by the English Government to the 
other Powers of Europe for a conference on 
the sugar question. The more important of 
the Continental governments secm anxious to 
unite in such a conference; and close examina 
tion of their past action and their present posi 
tion would justify behef that, did they act from 
public considerations alone, they would soon 
reach a determination satisfactory to all, But 
this is exactly what they cannot do, for through 
the measures of their ‘* practical’ statesmen 
they have become involved in a mesh of legis 
lation and vain seeking after selfish ends, and 
now find themselves not only deliberately work 
ing against their best interests at home, but 
exciting retaliation and injury abroad. This 
curious situation is worth a glance, if only to 
serve aS a warning against a similar line of 
conduct which many would seek to force upon 
the Government of the United States. 

The history of the sugar-bounty policy of 
Europe need not be recounted here, nor is it 
necessary to show how the first suggestion 
arose. The beginnings were small, and were 
justified as the advocates of a higher duty on 
tin plate under our tariff seek to. justify their 
demands—as a measure of high — public 
policy. Had this plan of fostering the beet- 
sugar industry béen pursued by a single nation 
—like France—some benetit might have ac 
crued to that country in its relations with 
other nations, however costly to its own people 
the experiment might have proved, But no 
sooner had the idea been put into prac 
tice than other countmes acoptcd it, and 
even Went beyond the original measure, 


each new recruit to the bounty-givers seeking 
to offer to its manufacturers and exporters 
higher inducements than were offered else- 
where, and, as a matter of course, this step 
raised bounties all around, sinceit was preached 
that the higher the bounty the greater must be 
the prosperity of the sugar interests. More 
over, as the administration of the bounty 
system was a matter of some dilliculty, 
and as a somewhat elastic basis for estimating 
the duties and rebates was adopted (the suppos- 
ed saccharine strength of the raw sugar and 
the supposed results after refining), human in 
genuity, sharpened by interest and by the pros 
pect of relatively enormous gains, began to 
improve processes, and, in fact, did bring 
about such a ridiculous result as to compel 


the Treasury, more than once, to pay out as 
bounties on exports a greater sum than was re 
cecived on the raw imports. Legislation, scek 
ing to correct this anomaly and blundering a 
Jong way behind this ‘‘ enlightened self-inte 
rest,” only made matters worse, for uncertainty 
and extensive frauds were the natural results, 
the cost of which had to be paid by the people. 
The great number of laws which Continental 
Europe has adopted in the vain hope of placing 
the sugar interests upona working basis, would 
fill an enormous volume, and would constitute 
a monument to the folly of the ‘* practical” 
when divorced from the reasoning of political 
economy. Were we to judge by the produc 
tion of beet-root sugar only, the bounty policy 
would undoubtedly be accepted as remarkably 
successful. But this would be to overlook far 
more important results that have followed these 
bounties. Beet-root sugar is now a more im 
portant factor in sugar markets than is. the 
cane product, but this pre®minence bas been 
attained by enormous and almost fatal losses 
to the cane-growing colonies of the very 
countries that have sought to foster the 
beet industry, by great loss of revenue to the 
national treasuries, and at fearful cost to the 
taxpayers. Producing for foreign markets, 
the inereased production has proved a heavy 
burden, for foreign markets have been closed not 
by successful competition, but by the artificial 
stimulation of a domestic sugar industry which 
is itself seeking vents for its product. Now, 
when all the sugar that is wanted, and perhaps 
all that is at present needed, is produced, and 
when the governments which have granted 
bounties have apparently good reasons for con- 
gratulating themselves upon the success of 
their policy, we find them discussing a confer 
ence that is to undo all that has been done 
that is, to abolish all bounties on the production 
and export of sugar, and destroy the network 
of legislation which has been formed in vain 
effort to solve the contradiction, how the in 
dustry may live and thrive normally and on its 


‘own footing, When almost entirely maintained 


by too liberal subventions from the public 
treasury: vain effort, because no such artificial 
arrangement can be anything but mischievous 
to all interests other than the sugar, 

Now, what we are showing with reeard to 
the results of bounties to the sugar interest 
and what might be shown with equal effect as 
to the bounties to merchant ships—is merely 
an illustration on a small seale of what the 


protective tendencics of Continental Europe 


are producing on ou large scale through 
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Bjbrnson over Kielland’s back, and both he 
and his colleagues remained silent. As was 
expected, Bjérnson telegraphed promptly from 
Paris, renouncing his salary, and Sverdrup 
the Liberal champion, has the honor of having 
deprived Norway’s greatest poet of his chief 
means of sustenance, He has refused to disci- 
pline the members of his own Cabinet, for 
whose action he 1s responsible, but he prompt- 
ly seizes the opportunity to discipline his critic. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL IDEA. 

THE bundredth anniversary of the formation of 
the Federal Constitution is a time when men may 
profitably ponder the Constitutional Idea. The 
only unique feature of the American polity, as 
compared with the polities that preceded it, isthe 
provision within it fora written constitution, The 
problem of the fathers was, as Lowell says, *‘ to 
adapt English priocipies and precedents to the 
new conditions of American life”; and the system 
which they tormed for the United States is but a 
modified version of that of Great Britain as it ex- 
isted bet ween 1760 and L787. The President is the 
British King of the eighteenth century—a magis 
trate elected, to be sure, for four years, instead 
of inheriting his position for life, but with powers 
and functions very similar to those of George ILL. 
A still closer resemblance exists between the 
House of Representatives and the House of Com- 
mons, The Senate and the House of Lords are 
less nearly analogous, but the former is neverthe- 
less plainly foreshadowed in the latter. Descend- 
ing from these great central features to the lower 
ranges of administration, 1t is found that the en- 
tire apparatus throughout the States for the ren- 
dering of justice and for iocal self-government in 
town and county has come down almost un- 
changed from the colonial period, constructed 
after the models of the mother land. What isthe 
history of the Constitutional Idea # Although in 
its developed form it is not to be traced until the 
establishment of America, the beginnings of the 
notion must be sought far earlier, Possibly a 
germ may be foundin Magna Charta, where it is 
ordained that all things done afterwards violat 
ing in any way its provisions snall be null and 
void. Another germ may be fouud in the char- 
ters by whichthe guilds of the Middle Ages were 
constituted. Each corporation found its grant of 
privileges accompanied by a code of obligations, 
to which it was forced to conform under penalty 
of losing those privileges. The English settle 
ment of America was made by great trading cor- 
poratious, the charters of which, originaily no 
thing more than grants made to guilds in true 
medizeval fashion, ** perverted ” into iastruments 
of government, stood behind the colonial assem- 
blies like the constitutions behind the Legisla- 
tures, State and Federal, of the American Union. 

An essential part of an American constitution, 
however, Is that it comes from the people. The 
people thus save themselves from themselves 
Where and how enters into the idea this element 
of noble seif restriction? Magna Charta, ex- 
torted, while as yet the people were voiceless, 
from John by the barons and churchmen, is 1n 
form a grant of privilege and imposition of duty 
by the King. The charters of the mediaeval 
guilds are, in like manner, grants and imposi- 
tions by the over-lord—king, noble, or monastery 

the people as yet having no ageacy in the mat- 
ter, Forthe entrance of the people upon the 
scene we must wait until a later day. The So- 
cial Compact on board the Mayflower, and the 
sintlar azreement of the settlers of Rhode [sland 
in 1657—instruments in whith English exiles 
bind theafiselves into a body politic—have been 


much sisted on as Constitutional beginnings, 


The men, however, are so few and their agree- 


The WNW ation. 


ment couched in terms so brief and simple, that 
it is easy to overrate the significance of the docu- 
ments, More important is the action of the 
three towns of Connecticut, Hartford, Wethers- 
field, and Windsor, in 1659. As Prof, Johnston 
has ju-t made plain, the emigration from Massa- 
chusetts Bay, led by Thomas Hooker, to the Con 

necticut Valley was a democratic secession, the 
partakers in which had no sooner esta lished 
themselves than they formed a constitution pre- 
cisely in the modern fashion. The freemen came 
together in convention and formulated an elabo- 
rate code, by which the Legislature, when assem- 
bled, found its course narrowly prescribed. Un 

doubtedly 1f would be wrong to underestimate 
all this foundation work, but when was the thing 
first done upon a national scale ¢ Here we have 
only little groups of pioneers, as yet on shipboard 
or living from hand to mouth in the forest, fran- 
ing systeins that will answer the simp!e needs of 
a handful of human beings. The matter of con- 
stitution-bwiding on a great scale, for a popu- 
lous country, with all its complicated external 
and internal relations, was first undertaken by 
the men of the English Common-vealth. At the 
deserts in this field of these prime herves, we may 
well at this time afford to take a glance. 

How many Americans make it real to them- 
selves that one hundred and thirty years before 
the establishment of the United States there was 
an effort to turn England into a republic, under- 
taken by men whose ideas were precisely our 
own--that government, namely, should be, in the 
immortal phrase, of the people, by the people, 
and for the people? The attempt failed because, 
as yet, the fulness of time had not come. It was, 
however, magnificeut ; for the world has never 
seen stouter hearts or stronger brains than those 
of the Independents—the men nicknamed by their 
enemies Lronsides upon the tield of battle, and, in 
political conclave, the Rump. In the fall of 1647, 
while the leaders hesitated, the rank and file of 
the Ironsides demanded that King and Lords 
should be laid aside ; that, each reputable man 
in the land casting his vote, representatives of 
the people should be chosen who should convene 
in a legislature: that over this legislature nothing 
should have power but the people who elected it, 
and that there should be no limitation of this 
power except as regarded liberty of conscience- 
there, no man should undergo restraint. A vear 
afterwards, at the time of the execution of the 
King, all this was carefully formulated. Tre 
leaders, civil and military, now stood with the 
men, and Henry [reton prepared an ‘‘ Agreement 
of the People” which was, in all substantial re- 
spects, a draft for an American constitution. It 
never took effect because, in spite of almost mi- 
raculous prowess, two sevenths could not prevail 
over five-sevenths. A blind and perverse gene- 
ration turned back to Stuart rule, abandoning 
the achievement ot popular government to an 
other time and another land. But before the 
nascent freedom was quite overswept, there came, 
in 1656, from one of those mighty strivers, an ex 
position of the whole matter of constitutional the- 
ory—the first ever made, and vet one to which 
succeeding ages have made little essential addi 
tion, It was the work of young Sir Henry Vane, 


Cromwell, long his bosom-friend and fellow 





republican, discouraged, saw at last no way out 
of embarrassment but to make bimself, through 
power of the sword, absolute. Atter he had thus 
ruled three years, opportunity came to Vane, dis- 
graced and in retirement, to plead with bim for 
an attempt at a different establisnment. 

Vane’s letter to Cromwell, known as the 
‘Healing Question.” is affectionate and respect 
fulin tone. It declares that during the three 
years of the Protectorate there has been * great 
silence in heaven, as 1f God were pleased to stand 
still and be a looker-on to see what his people 
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would make of itin England. Andas God hath 
had the silent part, so man, and that good men, 
too, have had the active and busy part, and have, 
hke themselves, made a great sound and noise, 
like the shout of a king in a mighty host.” Vane 
believes the time has come for a new arrange 
ment, and recommends that ‘‘a restraint be laid 
upon the supreme power before if be erected in 
the form of a fundamental constitution.” He 
considers how this ** fundamental constitution ” 
shall be established: 

* The most natural way for which would seem 
to be by a general council or convention of faith- 
ful, bonest, and discerning men, chosen for that 
purpose by the free cousent of the whole body, 

: by order from the present ruling power, 
considered as general of the army. Which con- 
vention is not properly to exercise the legislative 
power, but only to debate freely and agree upon 
the particulars that, by way of fundamental 
coustitutions, sball be laid and imviolably ob 
served, as the conditions upon which the whole 
body so represented doth consent to cast itself 
into a civil and pohtic imeorporation. Poe 
Which conditions so agreed . . . will be 
without danger of being broken or departed 
from, considering of what it is they are condl- 
tions, and the nature of the convention wherein 
they are made, which 1s of the people represented 
in their highest state of sovereignty, as they have 
the sword in their hands unsubjected unto the 
rules of civil government, but what themselves, 
orderly assembled for that purpose, do think fit 
tomake, And the sword upon these conditions 
subjecting itself to the supreme judicature thus 
to ve set up, how suddenly might harmony, 
righteouspess, love, peace, and safety unto the 
whols body follow hereupon, as the bappy fruit 
of such a settlement, if the Lord have any de- 
light to be amongst us!” 

The ** Healing Question” is hard reading, as 
the prose of Milton is hard, Like the utterances 
of © the god-gitted organ voice of England,” so the 
periods of Vane, often full of a certain long-drawn 
music, do not readily yield up their content to 
the somewhat decrepit comprehension of our less 
masculine age. Across the thought drift obscu- 
rities, dimly and solemaly luminous from fanatic 
heats that glowed deep within the soul of the Pu- 
ritan enthusiast. A great idea, however, is clear- 
ly outlined—-the presentment, perhaps, gaining 
impressiveness from the vague rhapsodizing by 
which it is here and there attended, as a peak, 
draped in vapor, which is aglow from utiseen 
voleano tires, grows sublime. In the midst of 
such circumstances, for the first time in the bis- 
tory of the world, the Constitutional Idea finds 
exposition, 


A WEEK IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
PORTLAND, Oregon, August 15. 

A TOURIST who visits the Yellowstone National 
Park via the Northern Pacitic Raiircad has an 
opportunity to convince himself that a feast is 
all the more enjoyable after a fast. On the west- 
ern section of the Northern Pacific Road the at- 
tention is constantly riveted by a fascinating va 
riety of river, Jake, and mountain scenery, in- 
cluding refreshing glimpses of summer snow- 
fields and suca gems us Lake Pend d’Oreille and 
the romantic shores of the Columbia River, with 
Mount Hood in the background. But on the 
eastern section, between St. Paul and Living 
ston, the train traverses monotonous prairies, 
suggestive of the ocean, but less exhilarating, on 
account of the dust, and less uncertain and excit- 
ing, and with only afew prairie dogs, herds of 
cattle, grain fields, and ugly litdle villages to va- 
ry the view from the car windows, Itis witha 
sense of relief, therefore, that the first sight of the 
snow-capped mountains is greeted, a few hours 
east of Livingston, at which station the tourist 
leaves bis comrortable Pullman and takes the 
branch road, which in a few hours lands him at 
Cinnabar, where stages have tc be taken, as no 
railway is allowed within the limits of the Park. 
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hesitate equally to mar the beauty of these fairy 
brooks, 

The hero of the Midway Geyser Basin is the 
Excelsior,” which, however, has been quiescent 
for several years. It forms an immense pool, 
which, with some others and their overflow, con- 
verts the Basin into a place of most dismal, for- 
bidding aspect. It isclose by the Firehole River, 
which is lined by hot springs, one of which has 
the aspect of a pigmy waterfall, the spray being 
represented by the steam. When one considers 
the number of these mineral springs, and the fact 
that the Excelsior has been known to vomit suffi- 
cient hot water to convert the Firehole River, a 
hundred yards wide, into “a foaming torrent of 
steaming hot water,” one wonders no louger that 
this river, like several others in the Park, not- 
withstanding that its water is rapid, ccol, and 
clear as a crystal, is destitute of fish. Were it 
not for this occasional excess of mineral water, 
there would be scores of places where a tourist 
might go through the unique performance of 
catching a trout, and boiling it in an adjacent 
spring, without moving from his place. As it is, 
those who wish to try this curious experiment 
have todo so at the Gardiner River or the Yel- 
lowstone Lake, 

Few of the unfortunate tourists who are hur- 
ried through the Park on the Wakefield stages 
have an opportunity to see a geyser in activity 
till they arrive at the Upper Geyser Basin. Here 
more than a dozen geysers of the first magnitude 
are congregated, and although some are very ir 
regular and others only play at long intervals, 
there are several which every one who remains a 
few hours can see. A blackboard in the hotel 
gives a list of the geysers and their intervals of 
performance, and the hotel is so located as to 
command a view of almost the whole basin, so 
that, whenever one of the irregular geysers starts 
up, the guests may be at once informed, and has- 
ten to the scene. Fortunately, one of the finest 
geysers in the basin is ‘**Old Faithful,” only 
a hundred yards from the hotel, and so-called 
because it spouts once in sixty-five minutes, 
almost with the regularity of a clock. The 
,” “Castle,” 
did” geysers are also certain to play for 


** Grand ** Beehive,” and ** Splen 
the benefit of those who spend a day at the 
Upper Basin. But the grandest of them all, 
the **Giant,” wakes up only once in a_ fort- 
night, and unfortunately L arrived just eight 
hours too late to see it. But there was no room 
for disappointment, asthe other geysers afforded 
more than enough excitement and wonder fora 
day. Even if these geysers were extinct, it would 
be worth a visit to this Basin to see the fanciful 
Joftv craters built uo by the calcareous deposits 
of the hot springs, No two geysers appear to be 
quite alixe in their style of playing. Some have 
more steam mixed with their water than others; 
some shoot up a constant stream, otaers an inter- 
mittent one, somewhat like the various forms of 
rockets, The stream of tbe ** Castle” looks al- 
most like a waterfall flowing upwards and va- 
nishiag in inid air; and che ** Splendid” afforded 
the spectacle of two lovely rainbows. Besides 
these exciting geysers, which represent the sub- 
lime, the Upper Geyser Basin has some of the 
lest pools or springs in the Park, as repre 
sentatives of pure placid beauty. Chief among 
thes» are the ** Morning Glory ” and the ** Gem’ 
is of fatuomless depth filled with diamond 
of Lag purest water, lined inside with the richest, 
fleepest Colors, and with a“ horrid” black hole at 
g¢ the entrance to the nether 
tons, Into one of these pools a stupid boy 
ve threw astick, and his poor doz jumped in 
itrer it and was boiled to pulp in a few minutes, 
fa another was found the bare skeleton of an 
elk, possibly driven into it by pursuing wolves 


a tine subject fora Dallad, 


From the Upper Basin [I might have gone 
straight to the Lake, but as the road is a mere 
trail on which a horse cannot run,and the dis- 
tance is therefore too great to cover in one day, 
1 returned to the Lower Basin, whence it is only 
about thirty-five miles to the hotel camp at the 
Lake. With many tourists it seems to be a moot 
ed point whetHer it is worth while to visit the 
Lake; and as few go there, the accommodations 
are of a most primitive kind. There are two men 
at the camp, and three tents—one for cooking, 
one for eating, and one to sleep in. An English- 
man and his wife were the only guests besides 
myself, The lady naturally desired the sleeping 
tent to be made up into two separate rooms, and 
the‘ landlord” finally submitted to the extra 
trouble this involved, though afterwards he was 
overheard commenting to his assistant on ‘* those 
fussy English.” When the English lady got up 
in the morning to wash, she found the towel had 
already been used by her husband and myself, so 
she asked for another. The assistant replied he 
had already put out a fresh towel for that date, 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, he decided to 
make an exception in her favor and produced a 
second, Notwithstanding the possibility of such 
trials and tribulations, the tourist who omits 
the Lake makes a great mistake, Not only does 
it rank among the curiosities of the world, being 
the only lake of its size at so great an altitude 
7,788 feet above the sea, or, as the guide-book 
vrapbically puts it, if Mt. Washington could 
be sunk in it with its base at sea-level, ‘‘its apex 
would be nearly balf a mile below the surface of 
the lake”); but its intrinsic beauty would insure 
it renown at any altitude. Snow there was none 
on the surrounding mountains when [ saw them; 
but, like all mountains, they gain immensely in 
picturesqueness and apparent loftiness by being 
seen across a sheet of water. And a beautiful 
sheet of water the Lake is, aside from its sur- 
roundings. If a small steamer, such as those 
which ply on Lake Hopatcong, could be placed 
on the Lake, few tourists could resist the tempta- 
tion to take a trip. The Lake, however, is treach- 
erous, and there is a violent thunder or wind 
storm ahnost every morning at eleven. About 
six o'clock in the morning I distinctly heard the 
mysterious rushing sounds in the air referred 
to in the guide-book as unexplained. I believe 
they are due to the sound of the waters dash- 
ing against the beach and borne on by the wind, 
gradually accumulating loudness. Or the sounds 
may be due to the movements of the capricious 
and fitful wind among the tree-tops. I repeat- 
edly beard a gust of wind approaching in that 
way with a magnificent crescendo and climax 
which a modern orchestra could hardly equal. 

Everybody knows that the Yellowstone Lake 
is as brimful of trout as the Columbia River is 
of salmon. But a general notion prevails —even 
among those who dwell iu the Park—that they 
are all untit to eat, being infested by worms. 
Tais is an error. About half the trout are as 
sound as any other fish, and can be readily dis- 
tinguished from the disease! ones. In the mid 
die of the Lake it is said that all are 


but as there is no boat of any kind on the 


sound: 


Lake, this assertion could not be verified. Oar 


Englishman caught a dozen in the river just 


The cook assorted 
them, threw away the bad ones, and fried the 


before it leaves the Like 


others, which proved to be as geod fish as I 
ever ate. The next day, on the way to the Falls, 
I stopped for a short time to catch a few of 
the numerous two-pounders that [ saw swim- 
mivg near the shore. LFurcher down the Yellow- 
stone the trout are smaller and less abundant 
than near the Lake, so that there is some sport in 
catching them; but where I stopped it was very 
much like fishing in a reservoir filled with hua 
gry hatched fish. All I had to d> was to select 
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my fish, place the bait before his nose, and pull 
himin. I took along half-a-dozen which I knew 
to be sound, but at the Falls Hotel I was inform- 
ed that their French cook refused to touch the 
Lake trout. As the hotel itself furnished trout 
for supper caught below tne Falls, where they 
are admitted to be sound, I did not argue the 
point with the cook, who was busy providing for 
an excursion party of tifty. 

If the Yellowstone region contained nothing 
but the two falls at this place, and the Grand 
Canon, it would have been worth while to re- 
serve it as a National Park for all time. The 
two falis, though only halt a mile apart, are ut- 
terly different in character, as the smaller, upper 
one plunges into a quiet, small basin in a secluded 
idyliic retreat, while the lower plunges three 
hundred and tifty feet down an abyss which is 
formed by the stupendous wails of the Grand 
Cafion, of which several miles lie before the eyes 
of the dazed spectater. The best place to enjoy 
the grandeur of the Falls and the Canon is not 
at Lookout Point, as is generally believed, but at 
the edge of the Falls, Seen from a distance above, 
these Falls present a unique sight. The water 
flows on like any other rapid current until sud- 
denly it appears to vanish in the air, On ap- 
proaching the edge of the Falls, this illusion re- 
solves itself into a s‘ene which Niagara can hard- 
ly equal. As the water plunges into the pool be- 
low, it is dissolved into clouds of vapor that put 
to shame the steam columns of the biggest geysers. 
The breakers which wildly dash against the sides 
of the pool indicate the turbulence of the water 
beneath this spray and foam, Some of the spray is 
carried by the wind to the abrupt walls of the Can- 
on, Where it nourishes mosses and lichens which 
add one more color to the numerous tints that 
adorn these rocks. These tints bewilder by their 
variety and richness, The same strong mineral 
waters that have painted such exquisite brook 
bottoms in the Geyser Basins here undertook a 
kind of fresco painting on a scale of the most 
sublime grandeur, Our artists who have already 
discovered the use of aquafcrtis or nitric acid 
for their purposes can here learn from Nature 
how much more brilliant pictures can be painted 
with sulphurie and ferric acid. Near the summits 
of some of the rocks may be seen some inviting 
caves. Other rocks terminate in turrets and pin- 
nacles suggesting medieval architecture; and 
some of the rocky walls are adorned with a mo- 
saic of brown, red, yellow, and white, as elabo- 
rate as the floor of St. Mark’s in Venice. Some 
of the turrets, when you climb up to them, ap- 
pear so wofully weather-beaten that it looks as if 
you could kick them over; but you cannot. The 
torrent, at a dizzy depth below, in which the 
green water struggles wildly for supremacy with 
the white foam, enlivens the scene; and in one 
place a turn of the rmver bed, near a streak of 
painted rock, gives the Impression of two water- 
falls side by side, one green, the other red, one in 
motion, the other frozen. 

From the Grand Cafion the coupon slaves re- 
turn tothe Mammoth Springs and Livingston, 
while those whio travel independently can enjoy 
the ride over Mt. Washburn, with its extended 
views of the Rocky Mountains, its fertile sides 
fairly crammed with flowers of the richest colors 
and strangest varieties, and its solitary trail 
through the depths of a primeval forest, frequent- 
ty blocked by failen trees; on which one may not 
meet a human being in eight hours, nor hear auy 
sound but the melancholy moan of a poor tree 
against which a dead trunk has fallen and is 
wounding it with every movement of the wind. 
But L eannot stop to describe the dismal delight 
of this ride, or the exciting sport of trouting that 
may be enjoyed at Yancey’s, as 1 wish to devote my 
remaining space toa few practical considerations. 

1 have statcd that I made my trip on a horse; 
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glad to have them, and [ am sure the Nation 
would have given them place 

It isastriking proof of the immensity of the 
materials in the Dictionary that so erudite a stu 
dent of literature as the writer of this notice 
should so often miss his way. The line from 
Vaughan which he refers to as *‘ unquoted ” un 
der bead is there, page 724, in, 4 b. jele, for 
which he quotes Chaucer as three hundred years 
earlier than Murray’s first quotation, is given in 
the Dictionary from Chaucer, and from Guy of 
Warwick, eighty years earlier, page 778, v. bel; 
he looked at belle, Beryeret, which he thinks 
occurs but once in our literature, is left, he says, 
With a reference to bargeret where nothing is ex- 
plained; but there is a full article under bargere!, 
giving quotations from 1400 to 16le. He looked, 
very likely, at bargaret, He cannot find any 
where boes, a contraction ot behoves, in the Elles 
mere text of Chaucer; but under behove the dic- 
tionary says **for contracted impersonal forms, 
see Bus,” and Bus is not yet reached. He men- 
tions other third persons of veros which he does 
not find specially mentioned, regular forms in 
Anglo-Saxon conjugation, and occurring 1n the 
quotations under their verbs. As dictionaries 
have been made, these are hardly to be called de 
ficiencies. It does not seem to me a deficiency to 
be free from the line quoted by the reviewer 
from the beastly passage in Chaucer, ** A berd, a 
berd,” ete. If berd (beard) here means a * sell,” 
as he says, it is only by dowble entente. It bas 
another plain meaning. But the Dictionary gives 
a wholesome quotation from Chaucer in which 
the meaning 1s plain and cercain (* House of 
Fame,’ 689), 

There is special ditiiculty with American uses. 
Are there not some readers who have not noticed 
that an advance hist is kepc printed of words near 
at hand in the pripvting, for which additional spe- 
cial quotations are needed ¢ The next list runs 
from brand to catchy, and is well worth examun- 
ing. It may be had of Dr. Murray, Oxford. 


Very respectfully yours, F, A. MARCH. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa., August 27, 1887. 

{Fo our other sins, let us add confession of a 
slip in our late notice (Vu , No. 1155), when 
we commented on the strange circumstance 
that the adverb Advod/ly is regarded in Envland 
as almost a profane word. ‘This statement 


\ 


the Dictionary really applies to the adjective 
Hloody. The insertion just above it of a para- 
graph on the adverb misled us, For the rest, 
a plea in abatement might be made of treache 


rous eyesight. —Ep. Nation. | 


SCIENCE AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Str: Will you kindly allow mea ttle space 
In vour columns to tender you my sincere thanks 
tur your having taken up the cudgel, as you did 
in an editorial in the issue of the Nation on the 


s case of the United 


lith inst., in Sergt. Cok 
States Signal Service ? nd I preter that these 


thanks of mine come from me as a citizen of the 
United States rather than from me as an officer 
of the United States Army. We ought to feel in 
this country, soldiers and citizens alike, that 
there can be no bigher honor’ than to 


be a citizen of the Unitel States, with all 





word menns. Before I was fourteen 
vears of age | was a warrant oflicer under our 
Government during the war of the Repellion, and 
have served her in many capacities since, and for 


more than the last eleven vears have been a com- 
missioned officer of the Medical Corps of the army. 
So, from such a many-sided experience, | think I 


can justly judge of Sergt, Cole’s case without ac- 


The Nation. 


tually being intimately posted in 1t3 merits or de- 
merits, 

Now, aside from the question as to whether or 
no the Signal Bureau of the army should be under 
the jurisdictioa of the War Department. why is 
it, Mr. Editor, may I ask, that such an apparent, 
nay, real bostility (for there can be no doubt 
about it) exists on the part of the War and Navy 
Departments towards any one serving in those 
bureaus who may develop or display any scien- 
tific ability 4 

It appears to make no difference whatever— 
otticer, sailor, soldier, or civil em oloyee—they are 
all treated alike, and Sergt. Cole’s case evidently 
typities the method of treatment, if we may be 
permitred to ase so harsh a term for it. Nordoes 
it appear to make any difference as to the form 
his special ability may assume, for it may be di- 
rectly associated wita his legitimate work, or per 
haps it may be some collateral-branch, or even it 
may of necessity bring with it certain pecuniary 
gain, or it may absolutely be of an expense to the 
individual to prosecute it: but the moment that 
it begins to attract or call forth public praise for 
the value of the work, and public appreciation 
of its worth, then that instant the War or Navy 
Department, as tbe case may be, seems to think 
it its bounden duty to throw every possible im- 
pediment in the way of the person who has pre- 
sumed to be so insubordinate, 

And here, even in these minor details of our 
Government machinery, we cut our own throats, 
for, to say the least of it, it is ncthing more nor 
less than hostility to our progress as a nation; for 
you will agree with me that itis alone on the suc- 
cess of these minor details that depends our ulti- 
mate success as a whole, It seems to me that 
there sbould be some higher power vested in the 
nation having the guardianship of matters so 
vital to the public weal, and that it should not 
fall within the power of perhaps some ill-in- 
formed bureau official to crush out at his option 
the early exhibition of any talent in those acci- 
dentally under his temporary sway. Dozens of in- 
stances during the past fifteen years have fall- 
en under my own observation where officers of 
the army and navy would gladly have put forth 
such ability as they had in their po ver to do, but 
were promptly discouraged by this existing hos- 
tility, and [ even knew of one case where a 


young officer was actually unfavorably reported 
to the War Department for bis determination to 
prosecute his scientific studies during his spare 
hours, by an wspecting official of high rank. Are 
we becoming Russianized in this boasted land of 
liberty of ours? [ take it, Mr. Editor, that it is 
the nation’s highest duty to encourage in every 
way in her power the labors of any one upon 
her rolls that may undertake to perform any sci- 
entific work whatever, and throw open all the 
legitimate avenues to its success, 

You state in your editorial taat ‘the business 
exchanges of Boston and leading scientific men 
haveinterested themselves to secure a revocation 
of the order for Sergt. Cole’s removal, and it is 
hoped they may be successful.” As to how suc- 
cessful this is likely to be, grant mea few lines 
more, to cite a similar experience in my own 
vase as a parallel example, and as an illustration 
in general of all similar cases, In doing this, [ 
am prompted by no personal motive whatever, as 
my scientific work is a second nature, and my 
hfe to me now. Nor, least of all, is it my inten- 
tion to call forth any eriticism of the War De- 
partment or any one connected with it; but my 
words are directed point-blank against the system 
to which I have been referring in the foregoing 
puragraphs. During my eleven years’ service inthe 
Medical Corps of the army. at least one vear of it 
has been spent with troops in the field against 
hostile Indians, and fully or nearly three-fourths 
of it in frontier duty at isolated stations; but, 
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during all this time, I was steadily engaged with 
my scientific work, and succeeded in publishing 
between one and two hundred memoirs, letters, 
and critiques, illustrated by over 1,000 of my own 
drawings in anatomy and kindred scientific sub- 
jects. Then, feeling I was drawing towards mid- 
dle life, and in view of the fact that I was 2 mem- 
ber of a corps that boasted of being a scientific 
one, and prompted by the advice of men of bigh 
standing in civil callings, and, too, my service 
having been a long one, [ made a brief and hum- 
ble request to be placed in some position where 
the large Government libraries would be a little 
more available, as well as the material stored 
up in the great Government museums of ours. 
My communication was accompanied and strong- 
ly seconded by earnest personal letters from some 


forty of the leading scientific and literary men of 


the present day, and of both continents. Indeed, 
these letters came from such menas Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Prof. Asa Gray, the botanist; 
from Agassiz; from Prof. S. F. Baird, and many 
other leaders in American science and literature: 
from Sir Richard Owen, F. R.S.. et¢c.; from Sir 
Wm. H. Flower, Director of the British Museum: 
from Prof. Alphonse Milue-Edwards, Chargé of 
the Jardin des Plantes of Paris; from Sir 
William Turner, F. RR. S., ete.: from the 
toyal Societies of Belgium, italy, Sweden, 
aud other countries; and even Prof. Huxley 
was pleased to say for me, ina highly valued let- 
ter, in the same connection, ‘‘ I should be ex- 
ceedingly glad to see you removed to a position 
which would afford better scope to your scien- 
tific abilities.’ But, alas, Mr. Editor, the hos- 
tility to scientific progress of which I complain 
and deplore, proved to be of such a nature that, 
although this official communication, accom- 
panied by such letters, has been for many 
months in the hands of those who can at a mo- 
ment’s notice place any one within the reach of 
the libraries and museums, it has not up to the 
present day been so much as favored with an 
official reply, 

Sincerely trusting that the appeal of the 
scientists of Boston and Cambridge will be fa- 
vorably entertained in Sergt. Cole’s case, and he 
be allowed to remain where his energy and faith- 
fulness to duty have been productive of such 
good results, I am, sir, very traly yours, 

R. W. SHUFELDT, 
Captain Medical Corps U, S. Army. 
ForRT WINGATE, NEW MEXICO, August 17, 1887. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS AGAIN. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Canadian postal authorities, in their 
last report, state that there are 90,000 depositors 
at their postal savings banks who have on de- 
posit $20,000,000, Estimating our population to 
be twelve times that of Canada (sixty million in 
place of five million), in the same ratio, we should 
have 1,080,000 depositors depositing $240,000,000, 
We might perhaps reasonably expect that our 
deposits would at least equal, if not exceed, in 
proportion tbose of any other nation by as much 
as we are supposed to exceed them in wealth. 

A friend writes me, ‘*I well recollect a few 
years siuce, when the Post office Department of 
the United States distributed the ‘ Baby Bonds’ 
of $10 each, seeing the long line of poor women 
and children who were eager to put their savings 
in these bonds; and [ have no doubt that many 
of them are now held by the original purchasers. 
I havetwo of them that were bought by a per- 
son now dead, bought with the intention of bav- 
ing something laid up for a ‘rainy day.’” It 
was almost pathetic to see these long lines of the 
poor (some of them, indeed, hired by the rich to 
gobble up the bonds of the Government) awaiting 
for hours their turn to express their confidence in 
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ing the tariff. The plan would allay the sensi- 
tiveness that is manifest in some parts of the 
country in regard to mixed schools. If Mr. 
Blaine were only this side the Atlantic to seize 
the golden opportunity of being the first to pro- 
pose the thing, why might he not hope to carry 
Georgia’ Then what influence might be exerted 
on doubtful States by judicious suggestions in 
regard to the location of the schools! Some 
civil-service reformers might object to having 
the naval academy offered to Colorado or West 
Virginia, but the new military academy might 
be held before these two States as the prize to be 
awarded to whichever gives the largest majority. 
Yours respectfully, 
W. E. C. WRIGHT. 


BEREA, Ky., August 24, 1887 





THE “OFFICER’S DUEL” IN GERMANY. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of the Boulanger-Ferry affair, 
perhaps the following incident, illustrative of the 
duelling practices in Germany, may be of inte- 
rest. The parties are, of course, unknown to the 
world, but the principle is thereby illustrated. 

It is against the civil law of Germany to duel, 
and yet if an officer in the army refuses to chal- 
lenge when he considers himself insulted, or re- 
fuses to accept a challenge which may be given 
him, he will be expelled from the army, and that 
by the express orders of Kaiser Wilhelm himself 

the ‘‘ Christian” Emperor of Germany. Com- 
bating this and other loose moral notions preva- 
lent among the young men of Germany, there 
exist at all the prominent universities of Ger- 
many chapters of a Christian fraternity called 
the ‘“ Wingolf,’ whose members pledge them- 
selves, among other things, to reject absolutely 
both the student's duel (Mensur) and the duel of 
extra-university life. The writer is a member of 
this fraternity, and can therefore vouch for the 
incident he wishes to relate, knowing the one 
party personally. The incident occurred this 
spring. 

A member of this fraternity bad become an 
officer of the Reserve Corps. On the occasion of 
a certain celebration ina restaurant, he was mak- 
ing a speech, when a half-tipsy post-office official, 
who had been a corps:-student (duelier), pablicly 
insulted him by using abusive epithets, Com- 
mon sense would seem to dictate that such a 
one should be hustled out of the restaurant and 
treated with utter contempt. But no; the ofticer 
was privately urged tosend the fellow a challenge 
to a pistol duel. Upon his replying that such 
was contrary to his principles, be was summoned 
before aso called Court of Honor (!), practically 
a court-martial. His colonel wrote to the gene 
ral, saying that Officer S. was an excellent officer 
in every respect, but that the authorities had un- 
fortunately not known of his connection with the 
Wingolf fraternity. At the court-martial it was 
proved that Officer 5. had in no wise provoked 
the insult; al-o, that when he refused to chal- 
lenge, he was perfectly sober. Had he been in- 
toxicated, it would have been an excuse! And 
then this honorable court of German army ofti 
cers passed the verdict that this man, in every 
respect acknowledged to be an excellent officer, 
on account of the utterance of principles incom- 
patible with the position of an officer (refusing to 
fight a duel with an imsulting rascal), should be 
ignominiously expelled from the army. By spe- 
cial Cabinet order of the Emperor, this verdict 
was commuted to that of simple dismissal. This 
in the nineteenth century, and in a nominally 
Christian and civilized land ! 

Duelling is by no manner of means extinct in 
Gerinany, although fatal cases are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. The students’ Mensur, 


when the students amuse themselves by slashing 

each other’s faces and clipping off ears and noses, 

take place twice a week, but are rarely fatal. 

However, on an average, two or three, or even 

four, students lose their lives in duels every se 

mester, PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., August 13, L887. 


DUKE GEORGE. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

TR: Glancing the other day over an old book 
just received from Europe—it was Wolfgang Hil 
debrand’s quaint hodge-podge on witchcraft—my 
eye was caught bya bit of fifteenth-century ma 
nuscript used in the lining of the binding. A 
moment's study showed it to be a complete docu 
ment, and one not without historic interest. It 
was an original letter or order of Duke George 
of Saxony—Luther’s Duke George—he of the 
Leipsie disputation and of the Wartburg defi 
ance, in spite of whom the Reformer would go 
back to Wittenberg ‘‘though it rain Duke 
Georges nine days running.” Writing at Dres- 
den on the Thursday following St. Martin’s Day 
(November 11), 1499—Martin Luther, a boy at 
school, was just sixteen—he orders a horse made 
ready for the Friday evening after St. Elizabeth's 
Day (Nov. 14): 

‘*GEORG VON GOTS GNADEN 
* Herzog zu Sachsseu, (etc. ]: 

‘“TLieben getréwen Wir begerrn von euch, Ir 
wolletunns ein gutt gennge pterdt, mit Satteil 
vnd zawme allerdinge zum reitten zugericht, aui 
freitag nach Elizabeth, dess abenndes, hirauf in 
vnnsern marstall verferttigen. Das nicht anders 
halden noch abeschlaen, [n dem thutt Ir vnsern 
willen. Geben Dressden Donnerstags nach Mar 
thini Anno ic [incarnationis Christi] fui xevinj.” 

In 1499 the Thursday after St. Martin’s came on 
the 14th, and the Friday after St. Elizabeth's on the 
22d. But the vear puzzles me. All the authorities 
at my disposal set the death of Duke Albert and 
the consequent accession of George on the 12th o1 
15th of September, 1500. That the Saxon year may 
possibly have begun with the Annunciation or 
with Easter (it probably, like the Luperial, began 
with Christmas) could here make no difference 
How could George write as ‘‘ Herzog zu Sachs 
sen” a year before his father’s death / 

Gero, L. BURR. 


THE WHITE LIBRARY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
August 14, 1SS87 


Notes, 





GEO. ROUTLEDGE & Sons will publish an Eng 
lish translation of the new Hachette Series of 
French Men of Letters, beginning with M, Bois 
sier’s ‘Madame de Sévigne, a subject treated 
gracefully by Miss Thackeray in the series of 
‘Foreign Classics for English Readers,” They 
have also nearly ready translations of the 
younger Dumas’s ‘ Lady with the Camellias,’ 
and his father’s ‘Count of Monte Christo.’ On 
September 1 they will begin the delivery of tkeir 
Chapmsn’s Homer’s Uiud, a limited illustrated 
edition, 

G. P. Putaam’s Sons’ fall announcements in 
clude ‘A Study of American Finance, 1780-1855," 
by John Watts Kearney; a revised edition of 
Simon Sterne’s ‘Constitutional History and Pe 
litical Development of the United States*; ‘ The 
Kentucky Resolutions of i798,’ by Ethelbert D. 
Wartield; ‘ The Student’s History of the English 
Parliament,’ a new translation of Prof. Gneist’s 
work by Prof. A. H. Keane; ‘Arcady: For Bet 
ter or Worse,’ a study of rural life in England, by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D.: ‘ Bodyke: A Chapter 
in the History of Irish Landlordism,’ by Henry 
Norman; ‘Slav or Saxon,’ a study of Russian 
development, by Wm, Dudley Foulke; ‘The His- 


tory of the Revolutionary Movement of 184849 
in Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Germany,’ by 
C. Edmund Maurice; ‘La Socicté Francaise au 
lve siecle,’ edited by Prof. T. F. Crane; ‘Two 
Years in Europe,’ by Rodney Glisan, M.D.; 
‘Taxation: Its Principles and Methods,’ from the 
Italian of Prof, Luigi Cossa; ‘Egyptian Arch 
ology, by Prof. Maspero, translated by Miss A. 
B. Edwards; a second edition of the Rev. C. W. 
King’s ‘The Gnostics and fheir Remains’; ‘ The 
Art of Conversation, by Prof. J. P. Mahatfy; 
‘The Life of Reginald Pole, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,’ by Frederick George Lee, D.D.; ‘A 
Vacation in a Buggy, by Maria L. Pool; and 
the following series: ‘* Knickerbocker Nuggets,” 
aselection from the world’s classics in 52mo; and 
York Powell's ** Enghsh History from Contem- 
porary Writers.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co, announce a new edition of 
Ormsby’s * Don Quixote’ in four 12mo volumes, 
as well as on large paper: ‘The Lifeand Times of 
John Jay, by Wilham Whitlock; and ten etch 
ings by Mr. A. H. Bicknell of Boston. 

A new edition of ‘Voice Culture and Elocu- 
tion, by Wm. T. Ross: ‘ Modern Cities and their 
Religious Problems,’ by the Rev. Samuel Lane 
Loomis; and ‘Evangelistic Work in Principle 
and Practice, by the Rey. Arthur D, Pierson, 
will speedily be issued by the Baker & Taylor 
Co 

T, Whittaker has nearly ready ‘Five Last 
Things,’ by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 

John C. Puckbee & Co. have nearly ready 
‘English Masterpiece Course, by Alfred H. Welsh 
of the Ohio State University, a bock for private 
study or school use; and a ‘Complete German 
Manual,’ by Prof. Wesley C. Sawyer. 

Mr. James C, Dibdin (4 Dunean Srreet, Drum 
mond Place, Edinvurgh) has written and Is 
about to publish to subseribers, in an editien of 
WOO copies (at fifteen shillmgs each), ‘The Annals 
of the Edinburgh Stage, with au Account of the 
Rise and Progress pf Dramatic Writing in Scot 
land.’ Mr. Dibdin belongs to the family cf the 
bibliographer, the dramatist, and the song- writer 
of the same name. , He has devoted himself to 
his task, searching not only the histories and 
biographies in print and 
but als» the official records of the kingdom and 
the city. His | 
of the Edinburgh stage from the earliest intro- 
duction of the drama into Scotland to the pre 
sent time. Subseriptions may be sent to him 
direct 

In Mr. Andrew Lang’s series of ‘* English Wer- 
hies ’ the next volume will be ‘ Claverhouse,’ by 


contemporary journals, 


0k will cover the whole histcry 


Mr. Mowbray Morris, formerly the dramatic 
eritice of the London Times, and now the editor of 
Vaemillan’s Magazine 

The Bankside Parailel Edition of the quarto 
and first folio texts of Shakspere (the first volume 
of which will be issued by the New York Shak 
spere Society in October) will employ the entirely 
unigue system of Line Notation tinally adopted 
by the Society, and which the Society believes to 
be satisfactorily adju-table for all critical pur- 
poses to any edition of the plays, 

Mr. Henry Irving's production of Mr. Wills’s 
perversion of ** Faust” was the exciting cause of 
several new editions of various translations of 


Goethe’s poem; and his recent single performance 





of Byron's ** Werner” is probably the reason why 
that doleful play has been issued as the August 
volume of Routledge’s Pocket Library, This pret- 
ty collection now contains two dozen books, of 
which seven are of American authorship: Mr, 
Bret Harte’s Poems and ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ 
the ‘Song of Hiawatha, Irving’s ‘Sketch Book,’ 
the ‘Biglow Papers, and the Poeis of Dr 
Holmes and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Suelley’s ‘ Banquet of Plato,’ Fielding’s * Voy- 
age to Lisbon,’ Thomas Woolner’s poems ‘‘ My 
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fares, one finds here a new Spain; in the continu- 
ance of a feudal tenure and the law that a tenant 
cannot leave his landlord while in debt to him, 
the Old World still survives. Again, the streets 
and squares of Valparaiso and Santiago are filled 
witb statues and fountains and other objects, 





down to ornamental Jamp-posts, plundered from 

he Peruvians ; clocks from the churches, and all 
sorts of treasures from the altars and sacred 
images, were among the spoils ; pictures and ob 
jects of curiosity and science from the same 
source fill the Chilian museums. It is with plea 
sure that one reads of statues of Washington ang 
Lincoin in the Court-house Square, but with 
other feelings that they were taken from Peru. 
But this pe ple is one of schools, wealth, the re 
finements of luxury, a Liberal majority, and a 
modern policy, They have, they say, every thing 
Parisian in their shops, and the power of the 
priests is broken, It is the beginning of a secu 
lar commmercial state, to which the future of the 
west coast seems to be intrusted. 


The student of history may find few social 
topics more penetrating than that of the sources 
and supports of the humane spirit either in indi 
viduals or groups. The humane spirit, one would 
say at first, is the sense of the brotherbood of 
man, passiog successively into conviction, cha- 
racter, and temperament, impregnating institu- 
tions and education. It depends in the indivi 
Jual on the activity of sympathy and the capaci- 
ty of the imagination more than on other person 
al traits: but when one is informed that it be 
longs to the Japanese, this becomes merely a 
Christian and Occidental view, or, to include the 
ancient civilizations In which the humane spiri 
was present, though rare, it is atits broadest only 
an Aryan view. In the Aflantic Mr. Percival 
Lowell attempts an analysis of ‘*the soul of the 
Far East,” and his formula of solution is to look 
at everything *‘ reversed” from tbe way It exists 
in the Occidental soul. Thus, he finds the sense 
of personality fundamental in the West, and to 
get what is fundamental in the East he ‘re 
verses’ this and finds it is absence of the sense of 
personality. The whole article, which is the first 
of a series, is ingeviously worked out on these 
line-, and 1t is marked by reflection, novelty of 
thought, and perhaps tco much literary point, The 
Japanese are Impersonal: they can possess only in 
a weak form that sense of the human brother 
hood, that sympathy and imagination, which are 
the sources and supports of the humane spirit 
among us; democratic sentiments and power of 
imagination do not characterize that race, Is 
their humanity otherwise derived, then, or are 
they not really humane, but only polite, like a 
red Parisian or an Italian peasant‘ In war and 
riot, in prison discipline and penal codes, are they 
‘mild’ and ** gentle” 4 We oceasionally hear 
much of the humane spirit developed by Buddh 
ism,as if it were the same or as good as that 
which Christianity first made a great element in 
history. Is it so, or no more than a religious "e 
jection of animal food, the amiableness of neigh 
boring people so long as they are at peace with 
one another ¢ The disposition to exalt, or at least 
to justify, Oriental thought and practice as 
something different, but not worse, in compari- 
son with our own, to limit our superiority to the 
material element of civilization, and to find in 
that our distinetion, is often to be met with in 
writers on the East. But for those who hold such 
views (we do not mean to ascribe them to Mr. 
Lowell) it would be a test worth making if they 
will examine this alleged humane spirit in the 
East, and show wherein it consists and whence it 
proceeds; for the presence of the humane spirit 
is the most rational test of progress 


—The province of the Abruzzi is fortunate in 
having two such enthusiastic gollectors of jts 


traditions as Finamore and De Nino. The for- 
mer has published two volumes of popular tales 
(the first of which was noticed in the Nation, 
No &S1) and a valuable ‘ Vocabolario dell’ uso 
Abruzzese’ (Lancians, 1880). So prolific, how 
ever, is the province in this popular literature 
that Signor De Nino has been able to glean four 
volumes of ‘Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi’ (Florence, 
ISTU-ISS7). The first two volumes are devoted to 
customs, the last two to popular tales—the vo- 
lume just out containing the Sacre Leqqende. 
This volume is very welcome, for although Italy 
must be extremely rich in this class of folk-tales, 
comparatively little has yet been published. De 
Nino classifies his material as follows: God the 
Father; Birth of the Madonna and of Christ ; 
Flight of the Madonna and St. Joseph with the 
Child ; Cbrist on bis Travels with the Apostles ; 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Christ: 
Saints and Demons. Among these will be found 
many variants of stories already published in 
collections made in other parts of Italy, but 
there are also many which now see the light for 
the first time in an Italian version. We say in 
av Italian version, for most of them of course 
are common to all Europe. Among them are 
some very interesting ones—the first, for exam 
ple, about the creation of the animals and tbe 
age of man, After the animals were created, 
they thanked God for it and asked what their 
fate was to be. When they learned that they 
were to labor and suffer for twentv vears, they 
each prayed to live a shorter time, and ten years 
were deducted in the case of the ass, the dog, and 
the ape. When man was created, and learned 
that he was to live but twenty vears, he begged 
hard for a bundred, and finally the Creator gave 
him the thirty years which the animals just 
named bad refused. Hence man’s first twenty 
vears are his happy ones; then come labor and 
the ass’s ten years; afterwards children and do 
mestic cares, and the ten years of the dog's life: 
at last the children marry and abandon their 
father, and then come the ape’s ten years, 
“After fifty, what more is life to thee? He 


who bas had, has bad! A very interesting fea- 
ture of many of the legends is the singular mix 
ture of legend and fairy tale, as where a maiden 
eats the heart of St. Andrew and the saint is born 
again, or where Christ teaches a man the lan 
guage of animals, and he learns how to rule his 
household by overhearing a conversation he- 
tween the cock and the dog (‘ Introduction to 
the Thousand and One Nights,’ ete.). The le- 
gends are given in an Italian translation only, 
except the few which are in verse, when both 


original dialect and translation are printed. 


Before Prince Ferdinand of Coburg-- or, ag 
he now styles himself, Ferdinand, Prince of Bul- 
garia—finds an oceasion to muster bis Bulgarian 
legions against Museovite, Turk, or Serb, be may 
find it useful to employ the bost of royal relatives 
with whom he is blest, almost above any otber 
mortal, in the field of court diplomacy. A ge 
nealogical survey of these relationships will, 
therefore, not be without interest to our readers, 
Prince Ferdmand, born in isol, is the son of the 
late Prince Augustus of Coburg-Kechary, and the 
grandson of Prince Ferdinand, uncle of the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Ernest II. His 
grandfather’s brother, Leopold, ascended the 
throne of Belgium in 1851, and was succeeded on 
itim [865 by his son, Leopold IL. the reigning 
King. Ernest IL.’s brother, Albert, married 
Queen Victoria in 1540, and in 1841 became 
father of the Prince of Wales, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Great Britain. Prince Augus- 
tus’s brother, Ferdinand, married in 1856 Maria 
da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, daughter of the 
Emperor of Brazil, Pedro I., and in 1837 became 
father of the late King of Portugal, Pedro V., 





and in 1838 of the present King, Dom Luis. 
Prince Ferdinand’s mother, Princess Clementina, 
isthe daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French in 1830-48, and the aunt of the Comte de 
Paris, who now unites in his person the preten- 
sions to the throne of France of both the elder 
and vounger (or Orleans) branch of the House of 
Bourbon. Clementina’s sister, Louise of Orleans, 
was the consort of Leopold I. of Belgium. Cle- 
mentina’s brother, the Due de Montpensier, is the 
husband of the Infanta Luisa, sister of the ex 
Queen Isabella IL. of Spain, and aunt of the late 
King Alfonso XII. father of the present infant 
King, Alfon-o XIII. Clementina’s nephew, Gas- 
ton of Orleans, Comte d’Eu, son of her brother, 
the Duc de Nemours, married in 1864 Isabella, 
daughter of Pedro IL. of Brazil, and, as his only liv- 
ing child, heiress apparent tothe throne. Another 
son of the Duc de Nemours, the Duc d’Alengon, 
married in 1Sb8 the Bavarian Princess, Sophia, 
sister of the Empress of Austria. The Comte de 
Paris’s daughter, Amehe, was in 1886 married to 
the Duke of Braganza, Crown-Prince of Portu- 
gal. Princess Marie, daughter of Duc de Char- 
tres, brother of the Comte de Paris, was married 
in 1885 to Prince Waldemar, son of the King 
of Denmark, brother of the King of Greece, and 
brother in law of the Czar of Russia and of the 
Prince of Wales. Of Prince Ferdinand’s two 
brothers one married a daughter of Leopold II. 
of Belgium, and the other a daughter, now de 
ceased, of Pedro IT. of Brazil. Of his two sisters, 
one was married to Arcbduke Joseph, a second 
cousin of the Emperor of Austria, and the other 
to Duke Maximilian, brother of the Empress of 
Austria. 


THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 

The Reign of Queen Victoria, A Survey of Fifty 
Years of Progress, Edited by Thomas Hum- 
phry Ward, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott 
Co. 1887. 

Ir would be cbeap and easy criticism to say that 
this book is not properly a history, but an ency- 
clopadia—an * Encyclopedia Britannica’ cireum- 
seribed by the boundaries of the British Empire, 
and hmited to the brief period of fifty years. If 
its editor had called it an encyclopaedia, it would 
also be cheap and easy criticism to say that it 1s 
not properly an encyclopaedia, but a collection of 
essays by very able writers on the arts, sciences, 
business, bealth, religion, and development of 
mankind, as illustrated by the progress of a sin- 
gle people during the compass of a single life. 
If, however, the editor had called the book ‘ Es- 
says on British Development,’ it would again be 
cheap and easy criticism to say that, while the 
work is nominally a collection of essays on pro- 
gress, it is, philosophically considered, a histor y— 
a history of the inbumanity, prejudice, stupidity, 
and ignorance which ruled the foremost nation 
of the earth only fifty years ago, and of the 
ineans by which a great people have worked, or 
are yet working, out peacefully their diseuthral- 
ment. 

It consists of twenty-five chapters, written by 
twenty-two authors, and filling two octavo vo- 
lumes, which together contain more than twelve 
hundred pages. The first chapter treats of the 
Legislation of the Reign; the last, of Music Be 
tween these are twenty-three, many of them ag 
diverse as the first and the last, but all dealing 
with matters of interest to every intelligent 
mind. The titles of these chapters do not ex- 
press their scope. Thus, a person glancing at 
them migbt say: ** Locomotion and Transport in 
Great Britain will interest only the people of that 
country ; Literature is wider, and will interest 
all English-speaking people; Science, or Medi- 
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cine and Surgery, belong to the whole humar t f legislat wnd thr t 
race But Locomotion and Transport an the } ified Iaw ow has ¢ ‘ 


railroad, the steamship, the teleg 











this chapter, mean substantially their bist 
from the beginning. When the Queen came t 
the throne, it was not yet seven vears since tl Wit P ; _ 
tirst railroad train bad made its first trip: and 2 
the great mart of western traft Livery l, and P 7 : ; 2 
the great metropolis of the kingdom, | , e ' ae 

nly two bundred miles apart), were not yet oT } 
connected by a single iron track. The stea na “ , 
merchant marine, including all vessels of ov . ee ; ah ‘ Sar 
100 tons (gross), was then measured by 7 ; 7 : > : 5 
tons—now by upwards of 4,000,000 ; and the first = ; ; 
telegraph patents of Cooke and Wheatstone in ; ae , ; : 
England and of Morse in America, by a strang , ; 
coincidence, belong to the same year of her a ae Er . ‘ 
cession ; . 

The twenty-five chapters range over not only a : : P ‘ 2 
the great fields of mdustry and legislation, but 7 an _ 
also over almost every field of buman action ‘. pe pee . 
Nevertheless, there are two chapters left unwrit P o nT oy , 
ten which might well have been added to the ; a i ‘ 
book. The tirst of these should have been a com sii Huxley's chapter on S 
prehensive chronological survey of the reign, icelllapsaidinas ms = ,' 
which, by an able author, would have shown tl ae 6 ere 
relations of things, and have demonstrated how site ec eens cha 
the numerous eddies of thougbt were parts of a - biadlenn’s ; 
general current. The second should bave bee viasieaan ‘ : : 
a chapter on the sociology of the reign; and su WES. | st , ; 
a chapter is both so obvious and so interesting a se ~~ = 
that one cannot understand how it could ba eapeciescetet 7 7 ’ ihc ‘ 
been omitted. By sociology we mean, of irse, | DAS P Cala siieine . 
those subjects that of late years have been co! sii ciewicsee Recah seh 
sidered by social-science associations: the rela pees was saietadlln — . 
tions of classes ; the relations of the sexes ; mat tm = fea 2 : , ; 
ringe and divorce: immorality and drunkenness ; : _* _ ‘ wii 
Vice and crime ; prisons and reformatories, et — ‘ : = 
ete. Certainly no country in the world, and shiner desing sath r 
period in history, can furnish so complete and ves ni 
instructive a chapter on these subjects as Great : ‘ ‘ : ; 
Britain an i the last tifty vear$. - i ; 7 

The workmanship of the twenty-two aut : 

as is inevitable in all such composite undertak os — Bt : | 
ings—ot very uneven texture. Those best know sage ; 
tothe American public are Prof. Huxley, Lord oe ‘ 
Wolseley, and Sir Henry Maine, and their chay Baksh sea : 
ters fairly illusteate the diversities of subject and - ting eer ; z ' ; . 4 
of treatment that run through the book. Sir & ; rigelibaanincnie 
Heory Maine’s chapter on [ndia is a clear and Middle Ages, w 
comprehensive survey of British India since 1837, | 12 Me CAMsuan » ; te ; 

Cambrid y t s s 


dispassionate in manner, philesophical in treat Paes |e i 


ment Matters in conflict are calmly discussed; 
every sentence is the product of careful thought ay ™ : 
and every statement is framed of well-weighed ‘ : 


words. Itisa picture of the wonderful growth _ , 

of a wonderful dependency—of a new India vaahacrtabeale si : that stag 
which 1s indeed one of the products ( the \ l nt 
torianera. ‘ There are now 15,000 miles of ra 
way in India open to traffic.” fn 18S P ss ee mSy . 
miles of canals and their distributaries irrigated 
10,000 square miles of Iand. These creations of sy a mt 
the Indian engineer literally drank up w ‘ 
rivers, The Ganges, when it leaves the H i ee 7 5 
layas at Hurdwar, passes wholly in the dry wea 
ther into the bed of the Ganges Cana wid the om : . 
patural bed of the stream can be crossed f : 


Further on, at a lower level, when the great suk e S 


river bas recruited 1S water, it again tlows ‘ - \ \ 
, 

tire into the canal And the development has ‘ | 
not been limited to things materia Sir Henry . , 
Maine is able to say of the ** modern n ans . tu 

f the land syst “T shall sur r} n whether t gstot ; 
of the land system, shail Ivprise ft t ' 

} HDRiand or {tot t =~ t ‘ t 
who have paid no attention to it by saying, that ; tot f r ‘ . 

™ * . \ . 
, = ‘ ‘ 
there is nothing to be ympared with the é t that innot tia 
' TY 7; r e e 

chanical part of it in any portion of tt ritis : a Wools | 
dominions And here is asentence for t 8 pressed st this trv as | ‘ ‘ syst ‘ effect ' 
rage American to ponder ther t cof a mag Writer t ‘ Hyde Park and Tect in the f f the 

‘British India during the present reigt is —_ ‘ , , ’ : 
thus become one of the few intries—t : site ; a ’ manit 

: “ * * ¢ ‘ * ‘ 

fewer rather than the ntrary f . 5 t i l Tt i ber i 
strange tardiness of the 4 rns “ this ‘ ' 1" 

. 4 ° . A [ t i t ¥} ? 
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Point. Asan author, Lord Wolseley has done 
his work unpretentiously and well, In his opin- 
ions there is no egotistical assertion; in his reflec- 
tions, no denunciation of other men’s mistakes; 
in his military narrative, no mention of the Zulu 
war, por even a modest allusion to Tel el-Kebir. 

In the brilliant picture of successful industry 
there is but one dark spot, and that is agricul- 
ture. In 18S, of the 9.642 merchant steamers in 
the world, 7,200 had been built in British ship- 
yards, and 5,712 were sailing under the British 
flag. Butof agriculture Sir James Caird sorrow- 
fully writes: ‘* At no period of the Queen’s reign 
has there been such depression in the interests of 
agriculture as now exists in the year of her Ma- 
i \nd not only is there depres- 
sion, which may be merely relative, but there is 








sty’s Jubilee.” 


what is much more serious, a positive and enor 
mous loss. When the Queen came to the throne, 
the wheat crop of England and Wales was esti- 
mated at 13,500,000 quarters, worth £51,000,000, 
the crop of 1886 did not ‘* exceed one-half of that 
quantity,” and was not worth *‘ much more than 
one-third of it in value.” Most discordant in the 
general harmony of growth and success is this 
note of decrease. We speak of England as 
‘‘densely populated” and ‘*overcrowded,” yet 
the fact is, that pow, in our own time, and 
in her years of unprecedented prosperity and 
power, no trivial part of ber rich domain is 
going back to the wiiderness—that is to say, 
is passing from the hands of the husbandman 
to those of the shepherd and the hunter, That 
agriculture should have grown poorer while 
the nation grew richer; that it should have 
steadily declined throughout this fortunate reign, 
while every art and trade and traffic increased 
and multiplied; that farmers, the most indus- 
trious of the industrial classes, should be the on'y 
class to come as a class to loss and bankruptcy in 
this golden era, is something which contradicts 
the general history of wealth and industry. 

Sir James Caird deals intelligently with the 
fact, but fails, apparently, to note the phenome 
non; he points out the operative agencies, but 
does not allude to the primary causes, The fact 
is, that fora long time before the Queen’s reign 
British agriculture had been artificially stimu- 
lated by the enormous bounty which consumers 
paid through the cperation of the corn laws, At 


+ 


the very time when this stimulus was taken 


away, tl 





American Government began, by 
means of another system of bounties, to build up 
a vival agriculture, which in the course of about 
thirty years has greatly depreciated the value of 
all agricultural lands east of the Alleghanies, and 
produced in New England the kindred phenome- 
non of absolutely *tabandoned farms.” The Ameri 
can brings down to the nearest manufacturing vil 
lage intelligence, energy, thrift, and unparalleled 
diligence, and finds his new environment kinder 
than the old. He tells you that being “ ruined 
out’ of his *‘ hill farm” was the making of bim 
and of his children; he utters no complaints 
about the confiscation of his landed property in 
fee simple, absolute though it was; he wastes no 
sentimental regrets on the crumbling walls which 
his grandfather reared and in which his father 
lied; nor does it ever occur to bim that our pub- 
lic-land system which made his land worthless. 
has paid a liberal bounty to polygamy, and been 
the main instrumentality in such Lands as Brig- 
liaua Young's for building up the Mormon hie 
rarchy. The forest, like a rising tide, encroaches 
ipon the tormer tields; population in the *‘moun 
tain towns ” diminishes; taxes increase; civiliza- 
tion recedes; the Celtic immigrant succeeds the 


Pilgrim st 


k; there are deserted villages as well 
bandoned farms; but there is plenty of land 
out West and railroads to take us there: so no 


as a 
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the changes, 


It is exceedingly difficuit—it is well-nigh im- 
possible—to pronounce judgment upon a work 
of this size, the product of so many authors, com- 
prising so many subjects, without inflicting a 
false impression upon the reader, After the pre- 
vious glance at the contents, however, we trust 
that we shall not be misunderstood when we say 
that it is a book admirably conceived, and, for 
the most part, well executed, by writers as well 
equipped for their respective tasks as could prob 
ably have been obtained —some of them eminent, 
all of them above mediocrity. The book is not 
faultless. Its encycloprediac character causes 
some repetition; the eminence of the writers 
forbade the editor to prune their redundancy or 
supply their omissions ; there is matter wlich an 


American reviser would cut out as of interest 
only to the English reader, and matter which he 
would put in, but which the authors left out 
because the English reader knew it by heart. 
Nevertheless, the book is the best survey of the 
progressive movements of its period ; its period 
is the most instructive half-century in the history 
of civilization ; the scene is the country which 
has moved furthest forward in those things 
which most concern mankind With such a 
book, an intelligent mind cannot go amiss ; and 
there is hardly a person who will not be strength 
ened and refreshed by pausing in bis ordinary 
work or study, and reviewing here what the 
human race has done for itself in his own time, 
Could such a book be made a basis of study in 
the senior class of our colleges for a single term, 
in the hands of a competent teacher, it would dis 
close to the student wide and astcnishing views 
of the age in which he lives—the age be has not 
studied--and send him into the world a more use- 
ful citizen and a broader man. 


The Naturalistic Schoolof Painting, By Francis 

Bate. London. 1887. 

RUSKIN'’S was the master-key which opened to 
the reading world new sources of pleasure in na- 
ture, but unfortunately, also, new and ever new- 
ly opening springs of nonsense and bathos about 
art ; and the inexhaustible rills of wordiness run 
on ‘forever aud for ever,” consecutively if not 
individually eternal, Jejune and impressible 
youth, catching the inspiration of green fields 
and summer sun, or the melancholy of the twi 
light, grows eloquent over the delights of art, in 
ebildlike innocence of any community (except 
that of emotional cause) between nature and art. 
Mr. Francis Bate is even less wise and more la 
boriously absurd and inconsequent than is the 
wont of the school, if we may so call a grezari- 
ous tendency of thought which teaches nothing ; 
and nothing in this class of literature in our 
knowledge is so funny as the peroration of his 
book : 

**Is every attempt to progress to be neglected ¢ 
Are progressive efforts to be opposed in every 
age’ May not a planted seed be protected, a 
young shoot nourished / Is it not well to clear 
the ground of choking weeds, that there may be 
more room and stronger life for the tlowers / 
The conflict between the Natural and the Super- 
natural, between Truth and Superstition, has not 
its beginning to-day, nor did it commence yester- 
day. Old it is—amongst the oldest. Does one 
dare more than hope tbat it shall ever quite 
cease /” 

One might ‘‘rhyme you so eight years to 
gether, dinners and suppers and sleeping hours 
excepted.” Is a cat to be prevented from chasing 
her tail’ Shall the cart always go up hill, and 
have no change in going down again‘ Shalt the 
rain when it falls be prevented from soaking into 
the ground ¢ And shall one dare do more than 
hope that Mr, Bate will have no successors as in 
ane as he ¢ 
The title of his book might leave a suspicion 
that the author realized the distance between na- 


ture and art, for it recognizes the new movement 


as a school, not of art, but of painting ; but he 
hastens to dispel doubt : 

‘Art, hugging to itself the mysteries of its 
religion, short-sighted in its conservatism, has 
never tried to win the people’s sympathy, and 
they have left it unregarded. But now, at last, 
it enters upon a new era. [t will no longer suffer 
itself ta be petted by the half-neglecttul patronage 
of the cultivated few. Itis to become of the na 
tion, of the people, of the people of the world. 
They will it.” 

If this extraordinary balderdash has any mean- 
ing, it is that art, which has been left to those 
cultivated enough to know what it means, has 
now got to be let down to the masses who have 
had no sultivation—the uncultivated many. Mr. 
Bate, who dates from * Brook-Green Studios, 
Hammersmith,” appears by this signalling to be 
an artist. If he is one, he should forswear his 
pen in future, for its foolishness is beneath any- 
thing possible to the pencil; and what seems most 
alarming for the English uneultivated many is 
that it has passed into the second edition. And 
this in face of the following dedication: ‘I, not 
without hope that there may be some, venture to 
inscribe this Book to all those who, having read 
it, may care for it” (s/c). 

Mr. Bate may flatter himself that he is the 
apostle of art to the uncultivated; at least it can 
not be to the cultivated, even in letters, that his 
rigmarole is addressed, as for instance : 

* The cultivated few who have been for so long 
among the sole patrons of Art, have, from nearly 
those very early times when any essay in picture- 
painting brought torth unlimited wondering 
praise, been so befooled by the Jargon of mean- 
ingless terms and nonsensical expressions called 
technical (explaining virtues and qualities which 
never existed) as to have long since ceased to be 
capable of exercising any true judgment or good 
taste they might bave had in the matter; or to 
have ceased from applying it in fear of being 
thought ignorant of these indefinite laws and in 
comprehensible ru#es which gradually grew to 
hide the weakness of an almost incompetent art.” 

Mr. Bate may be assured that in his logical 
attempt to extend the knowledge of art from the 
‘cultivated few” to the “uncultivated many,” 
whom he is to deprave by cuitivating them, he 
will not do the harm he means, for even the cul 
tivated few will have some difficulty in following 
his erudition. As subject of serious criticism 
‘The Naturalistic School of Painting’ would be 
hardly worth the ink one must give it; but as a 
sample of the effect the teachings of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ have hal on weak minds, it is curious 
and not a little instructive. Ruskin holds his au- 
dience not by his knowledge of art, oreven of na- 
ture, though this is great and interesting, but by 
his rhetoric; and the whole school of the apostles 
of nature seem to take to wordiness as bearing 
the same relation to their master’s eloquence that 
their knowledge bears to his. To protest against 
the bookmaker has been useless since the days of 
Solomon, and against foolish books we have no 
defence except criticism; so that when a man 
who knows no more of the history or nature of 
art than Francis Bate of Brook-Green Studios, 
Hammersmith, and as little of Nature herself, at- 
tempts to set up as a teacher and confound an 
ignorant but inquiring public, there 1s no more 
evident duty of a serious critic than to put bis 
footon him, The studying public should have 
learned long ago, and probably has largely come 
to the con:ciousness of the fact, that whena 
writer talks of the identity of the naturalistic 
school of painting with art, be has yet his alpha 
bet of criticism to learn, and is not in a position 
to write books or deliver lectures or set himselt 
up on a pedestal made like unto that of Ruskin, 


The Chemistry of the Sun. By J. Norman Lock 
‘ver, FE. RS. Macmillan & Co, iSS7. 


Tue character of this work is somewhat mixed ; 
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Shastri, had carried his child-bride, her mother, 
in order that he might be free to pursue his revo- 
lutionary resolve to educate his wife. As a boy 
in Poona, he had been filled with wonder at hear- 
ing the wife of the reigning Peshwa recite San 

krit poems; and the possibility of female educa- 
tion had dawned upon him, Unable, on account 
of family prejudice, to carry out his project with 
his first wife, after her death he fled from civili 
zation, literally into the jungle, taking his second 


rirl-wife (but nine years of age) with him, that 

he might unrestrictedly follow his ideal. Amid 

hardships and perils the years passed by, and the 

little Lakshimibai grew to womanhood, having 

eaten of the tree of knowledge. When children 
ee 


ime tothem, the parents gave themselves de- 


votedly to their education !'o the mother alone 


fell the task in the case of th 1 st, and Ra 

iba earliest memory { t yr wakened 1n 
t morning twilight to learn and repeat tl 
laily lesson before the household 





gun, Afterwards, in the wide wanderings of the 
pilgrimages on which the whole family went, the 
rirl saw and learced more both of men and 
ks, becoming mistress of four languages br 

les the Sanskrit. Upon the death of her pa- 
rents, she and a brother journeyed through many 
parts of India as pilgrim-advocates of female 
lucation. In Calcutta, Ramabai began auda 
ciously to lecture on the sacred bocks. The pun 
dits of the city summoned her before them for 
in examination, from which she bore away the 
title Sarasvati, fairly wrested from them. Left 
a widow after a brief and happy wedded life, she 
has since given herself to the cause of Hindu fe- 
male education Going to England, she was 
there about three years, studying and acting as 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Woman’s College at 
Cheltenham. Drawn to this country early last 


year to witness the graduation in medicine of the 


tir 


irst high caste Brahman woman who ever came 
to the United States, Dr. Anandibai Joshee, she 
has remained here studying and lecturing, hop- 
ing to be able soon to return to India to execute the 
plan which she sets forth at the end of this book. 
What she has written seems to us altogether 


} 
I 


admirable. She has given a clear, calm, and 


sumply direct account of the life and place of a 
Hindu woman, in society and religion; has shown 
the strangling effect upon the mothers, and the 


festroying effect upon the rice, of the social cus 


ms bulwarked by religious sanctions, and has 
especially emphasized the pitiable condition ot 
Hindu widows, of whom the last census shows 
that there are in India nearly twenty-one mil- 

ms, over half a million being under nineteen 
years of age. To these Mrs. Medhavi'’s educa 
nal plans chiefly look. She hopes to open houses 


hi 
for young and high-caste child-widows, ‘* where 








they can take shelter without the fear of losing 
their caste or of being disturbed in their religious 
wlief, and where they can be taught to become 
teachers, governesses, nurses, and housekeepers, 
in order to help them make an honorable and 

lependent living.” It is her belief th 





can already unt upon a measure of 
support for her project, and that if she ca 
‘cessfully conduct one such establishment yr 
1 vears, the futur f fema l ion in India 
ll be secure, fer lectures hay een given as 
ans of obtaining funds for the cause she has 
hea und t book 1s privately printed that 
n y der i from its sale may be devi i 
wn WV 1 leeply impressed witl 
1 se? nd lofty purpos 
\ I s| remarkal ven al 
i ssl In method and 
Vi | lt mn a ht well 
learn om s bh | grip and moey 
ent in her ar nent, Sl Loe t writ a 
sionary In her, certainly, tl Sphinx 1 
- rerou es 10 nu 
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The Story of Assyria, from the Rise of the Em- 
pire to the Fall of Nineveh (continued from 
‘The Story of Chaldea’). [**The Story of the 
Nations.”} By Zénside A. Ragozin. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1887. 


We have had repeated occasions, without being 
sparing of criticism, for praising single volumes 
of ‘* The Story of the Nations” as in one or more 
respects superior to most of the preceding ones, 
In this instance we must speak more broadly, 
and say, that were the whole collection as well 
done as the work before us, it would be, in our 
estimation, as a whole, incomparably more valu 

able than itis. The author has succeeded in her 
endeavor to make a history teeming with revolt 


ingor dry-as-dust details poetically attractive, 








nda popular book, mainly destined for those 
ignorant of t subject, brimful of inf 

even for scholarly reader ln this she 

partly aided by her enthusiasm for thi ry of 
the ancient n ns of the Mesopotamian regions 
as revealed by tae explorer’s pickaxe and t) 





rer’s ingenuity, and partly by the clever 


device of drawing into the com 





pass of her task as 
much that is, in one way or other, kindred or 
contiguous, and also worth knowing, as the 
widest stretching of the meaning of her title 
would permit. Whole chapters—see those in- 
scribed ‘** The Sons of Canaan ”’—are devoted to 
topics non-Assyrian, but slightly illustrative of 
Assyrian national relations and conceptions, and 


p 
interesting in themselves. By so doing, the unity 





of the book as a special history has been some- 
what impaired, but its value as a member of the 
series, which is collectively to form a universal 
history, immeasurably enhanced. Copious quo- 
tations—from the Assyro Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions, the Bible, and recent histories—lend addi 
tional variety to the ‘Story, the telling of which 


they have also rendered more e: 





The twin volume, *‘ The Story 


stantly referred to 

Mme. Ragozin’s favorite guides are George 
Rawlinson, Lenormant, and Sayce, but many a 
page proves also considerable familiarity with 
Schrader, Delitzsch, E. Meyer, Stade, Kaulen 
and other German authorities of the latest date. 
Perrot and Chipiez’s * Histoire de Art dans 
PAntiquiteé >is her el 





f source of art informa 
tion. The volume is well supplied with illustra- 
tions —we might say too well, for some of them 
are horrid pictures of royal Assyrian barbarism. 
It surely was not necessary to add to the picture 


45) showing how ‘“*Sargon puts 


prisoners 





eyes "—‘ The Pride of Asshur ” is itle of the 
chapter devoted to that conqueror—these words: 


The ring passed through the lips with bridle 
attached is to jerk the head into the right posi- 
tion and keep it from moving” during the opera- 
tion, Altogether, a little less admiration for the 
heroes of the cuneiform inscriptions, and a little 
more regard for the self-revealed untruth of their 
atrocious monumental bragging, would have 


suited us much better 


We also find the Biblical material very uneven 
ly weighed in the auth critical balanee. Had 
she read and digested Stade's reschichte Is: | 

hen she wrote (p. 25) what fact explained how 





Joseph could have become Prime Minister of 





pt. or (p ? it . David who made 
his sanctuary tit only ! y ft > f the na 
tion’? Weshould also have 
frequent adherence to Bib] 
It At id t ed 
f Cush, a 4? 
Karkbemisl \ ich is no 
chemish \shkelor } 


overlooked slip of the composit 


Zuzim (p. 74); ** Lybia,” 
Yemen, the southecster1 
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sula” “(p. 68); **the Svrian Melkarth,” for the 
Tyrian Melkarth (p. 133); or ‘Irkhulini,” for 
Irkhulina (p.183). In tbe list of ‘ works read 
and consulted "—and a very creditable one it is— 
we find ‘* Baudissin, W. S.,” for Baudissin, W.. 
Graf (Count); ‘in einzelnen Darstellungen,” for 
‘‘in Einzeldarstellungen,” as Oncken’s titles have 
it; and the * History of Sennacherib’ transferred 
from George Smith to Schrader, We must also, 
while giving due credit to the author for a consis 
tent transliteration and careful revision in gene- 
ral, point out ‘‘ Burnaburiéash” and ** Burnabut 

yash,” on page 20, and ** Karduniéash” and *'Kar 

dunyash,” on page 170, as well as *‘ Shebaoth 

p. 10), which is neither English nor Hebrew. 
The Hebrew equivalent of copper, Kupfer, is not 


} 


is covers the Greek 


‘kopher” (p, 86), though tl 





xUmpos ina different meaning. M. Clermont-Gan- 
pm, 216) of the Moab 


ite stone, whatever his Gther merits ab 


neau is not ** the discoverer’ 


i 





The Pleasw of TA RB Ss J Lubl CK 
Bart., M.P., ete. London: Macmillan & C¢ 


New York; Appletons, 1SS7. 

Sirk JOHN LuBBocK, in introducing this volume 
to his readers, tells them that it consists of the 
ubstance of various addresses which he has 
made before the young of schools and colleges, 
and explains his choice of subjects in general by 
saying that he is himself ‘‘ rather prone to suffer 
from low spirits,” and bence he bas taken the op 
portunity frequently of *‘dwelling on the privi 
leges and blessings we enjoy’; and he reprints 
some of these speeches, with considerable re 
vision, ‘‘ hoping that the thoughts and quotations 
in which [ have myself found comfort may per 
haps be of use to others also.” 

The character of the book is thus admirably 
ited, with the sincerity and directness which 
‘harms throughout the whole of the too briet 
pages. The tone is serious—there is much from 
the old sources, the great moralists of the past : 
but one feels in it all that best of the reader 





sures—continuous contact with a cultivated 
mind and a kindly nature. He q 
place the remark of Nasmyth: *‘{ bave heard 
much about the ingratitude and selfishness ot 
the world. It may have been my good-fortune, 
but I have never experienced either of these un 
feeling conditions.” And then he adds on his 
own account, ‘Such also has been my own ex- 
perience.” This is one of those unconscious 
strokes of simplicity that endear a writer 

reader, by virtue of the temperament and habits 
which they reveal without thought. The same 
naturalness pervades the volume, and the per- 
sonality of the author, always present but never 
self-asserting, wins upon the reader with a power 
beyond that of his ‘‘ thoughts and quotations,” 
and turns the old counsels of perfection into the 
advice of a friend. His own thoughts partake of 
the quality of his quotations from the sage phi- 
losophers : ** We must be careful, then, how we 
choose our thoughts ; the soul is dyed by its 
thoughts.” ‘lf we areever in doubt what to do, 
it is a good rule to ask ourselves what we shall 
wish on the morrow that we had de 
are fair examples of hi nely but truthful sen- 


tentic. speaking of 





blessing of friends, he 
says: ‘ 1 do not quite understand Emerson’s idea 


nd to meet : and 


ss for the soul, with a power s« 





and humility. 





strikes far into one 


as a naturalist writes of bugs 
kes an acute criticism—by th 
-whicb in a single pbrase holds 


vbhen he parenthetically charac 
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terizes Socrates as ‘the very type of intellect | Greece is treated as an influence rathe 
without science.” power I t v t 
But one will not read these comparatively few pire ; when tl mpire, even its 
pages on happiness and duty, on friends, home, = sunk into d 1 ‘ 
and travel, science and time. and that fertile of Magnesia, the author's task is d 
essay on the ‘‘best hundred books,” in order to In all the works of this s t 
ret ideas of the brilliant and startling kind, but play at uportant part: but here. as 
rather to return to those permanent well-springs thers, ther 3 how l ag t 
of peace and good-will, and to those foundatidus | appropriat: ss VV t S r exa 
of manly character in constancy, modesty, and ha t E t im and thet fA 
gratitude for the blessings of human life, which | t And is it 
¢ are its daily bread ; and, at the end, to be better | cious t trod the Venus of M t 
for this bour’s converse with a wise, patient, and lesti t work 1 
conscientious nan, who desires to lead others in ( ist We are 
his own walks of pleasantness and pea t | i f 
er ‘cis giles - = rw it h \ ¢ < 
The Story of Alerander’s Empire. B Prof, portunenes f wie ind f 
Jobn Pentland Mahatfy, D.D., with tl la f the word ‘s 
boration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. The Story fess that when we read ; t a | 
of the Nations.}] G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887 { inces of tl reek artists in | \ 
THE title of a book ought to be an essential and voted vi t 
characteristic part of it: and the above tith - 
places vividly before the mind the scope and a 
of the book before us. It begins with the estal 1 fi f 
lishment of Alexander's empire, which it sketches t Ma t I \ 
briefly but vigorously, and then proceeds to tell Maxwell & M4.. PSA. DB 
us what became of the mighty structure after the I R M . 2 
untimely death of its founder. The disruption PP t 
of the empire is narrated, and then the fortunes | 
of each of the shattered fragments are followed what was intended t 
in detail, and the result is a work of a rare dk t { rsityv of Ox i 
gree of unity in diversity. It is not merely a — tory of it, for Antor WW Ww 
supplement to—-or rather the second part of—the work | retof t t 
history of Greece, but will be found equally valu avowedly an annalist. w 
able as a companion to Roman history. The his always accurately, under part I irs, W 
tory of Hellas when Hellas meant Alexandria, An ut attempting t lassifv t ' \ 
tioch, Pergamus. and Pelia, rather than Athens, connection with or wnother W 
Sparta, and Corinth, has not until now been a¢ work w t t t 
cessible in an attractive form But although incertain. Mr. Maxwell Lyte has 
‘ 
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Scribner & Welford’s | 

LIST OF BOOKS | 

Suitable for Use tn High-Class Schools, 
Colleges, and Ladtes’ Schools. 


| 
| 
' 
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» By oh ta 7c. “rT P - 
An tlementary History of Art. 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D’An- 
vers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith. New 
Edition,with over 200 wood-engravings. Large crown 
8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

For students who desire thus to train their own minds, 
for those who wish to prepare themselves for Continental 
travel. and, above all, tor pupils in schools of a hich class 
ne handbook of Art History could be more suitabie than 
this volume. 


ys it ae . e 
Biographies of the Great Mu- 
S1C1ans. 

Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and students 
of Music. Each volume strongly bound in decorated 
cloth. Price, per volume, $1.00, Including 

HAYDN, SCHUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 

HANDEL, SCHUMANN, WEBER, ROSSINI, 

MOZART, PURCELL, MENDELSSOHN, 

ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS, 


A History of Music from the 
Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. 


By W.S. Rockstro, author of * The Life of Handel,’ ‘The 
Life of Mendelssohn,’ ete. In1 vol, 5vo, cloth, $6.00, 





Art Hand-Books. 


A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Educa 
tion. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Each volume con 
tains numerous illustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the use of students. Price, per volume, $2.00, 


I. PAINTING, Classic and Italian. By E. J. Poynter and 
P. R. Head. 


II. - German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. W. Buxton. 
iit. — English and American. By H. W. Buxton. 

LA ~ French and Spanish. By G. Smith 

V. ARCHITECTURE, Classic and Early Christian. By 


T. R. Smitb 

- — Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R, Smith 

Il. SCULPTURE, Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By 
G, Redford. 

VIII. —— Reraissance and Modern. By G. Redfor 1. 


Biographies of the Great Art- | 


“<- 


ISLS. 

Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students 
of Art. Each volume contains about 16 illustrations, 
including a portrait of the master, and is strongly 
bound in decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.25, 
unless marked otherwise, viz. : 


REY NOLDS—HOGARTH — GAINSBOROUGH AND 
CONSTABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROMNEY, $1.00 
TURNER WILKIE LANDSEER — GIOTTO—FRA 
ING ELICO—FRA BARTOLOMMEO—GHIBERTI AND 
DONATELLO, #1.00—MANTEGNA LEONARDO DA 
VINCI—MICH+L ANGELO RAPHAEL—TIIIAN 
TINTORETTO—CORREGGIO, $1.00 — VELASQUEZ 
MURILLO, 31.00—ALBRECHT DURER—THE LITTLE 
VASTERS—HOLBEIN— OVERBECK —REMBRANDT 
RUBENS —VAN DYCK—DELLA ROBBIA, $1,00- 
WAUTEAU, $1.00 VERNE!I CLAUD! FIGURE 
PAINTERS OF HOLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00, 





Complete detailed list supplied. 


Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art. 

By the late Lord Lindsay (Farl of Crawford and Bal 

cearres). New Edition. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $0.00 


net,a World, anda Satellite. 


A new and Cheaper Edition. With 26 iliustrations of 
Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced 
from drawings made with the aid of powerful Tele- 


scopes, and numerous woodcuts. Medium &vo, cloth, 


| 
Freeman (Dr. FE. A). | 
The Historical Geography of burope, With 65 maps, | 


2 vols., &Vo, $12.00. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 


Literature what railroads have done for inter- | 


nal intercourse.”—R, W. Emerson. 

“ Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS of KHUROPEAN LITE- | 


RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, geome Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. ; 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, "‘ranslated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 


RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- | 


Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’— Preface. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapiou Breth- 
ren, First Portion, containmg Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF'S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 


| GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 


taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 


| FOSTERS ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 


OF TIME, Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 


By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from | 


the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M,. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LEITERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatiy Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con 
temporary Portraits, New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 


A SELECTION. 
ANTONINCUS rHE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier), 6 vols. 


CERVaNTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2vols. Translated, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols, 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Diilon.) 2 vols, 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 8 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 





* The above books will be sent upon rece apt 


of advertised price. New Catalogue of Choice, 
Special Net Catalogue of Books qreatly reduced in price 
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CAMPING AND HUNTING IN 
THE SHOSHONE. By Rey. W 8. Rainstord, 
Reetor of St. George’s Church, New York. 
With superb illustrations from photographs 


and trophies in the author's possession. 


THE MODERN NILE. By Edward 


L. Wilson. With many illustrations. 


AN UNPUBLISHED DRAFT OF 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTION BY EDMUND 
RANDOLPH. Found among the papers of 
George Munson. By Moacure D. Conway. 
With a facsimile. A most timely and impor- 


tant discovery. 


THE SACRED FLAME OF TO- 
RINJI. By E.H, House. With drawings by 
George Foster Barnes. A charming two-part 
story of Japanese life, to be concluded in Octo- 


ber. 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISH- 
ED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. VI. With 
reproductions of letters and drawings. To be 
conchided in the October number, when the 


letters written from America will be printed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. By Prof. George 
T. Ladd of Yale College 


THE MOTIF OF BIRD SONG. By 
Maurice Thompson, A charming out-of-door 


paper. 


FLANDROE’S MOGUL. By A.C. 


cordon. An exciting railroad story. 


ENGLISH IN NEWSPAPERS AND 


NOVELS. By Adams Sherman Hill. 


POEMS. 


John Boyle O'Reilly, Jalia C. R. Dorr, and 


By Mrs. James T. Fields, 


others, 


KOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


25 cents anumber. $5 a year. 
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